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WE take pleasure in resuming, in a second article, the review 
of the interesting subject referred to in the above title, which in 
a former Number* was interrupted by the exhaustion of the limits 
of space then at our command for the purpose. 

The chief merit of this, as it must be of every code, is that it 
rejects altogether a reference to what is known as the Common 
Law. We cannot conceive a system, making pretensions to ra- 
tional principles, having anything to do with that absurd jumble 
of arbitrary rules—as much at war with the common sense of 
men, as it is with the common dictates of justice —which is 
recognised as authoritative by the courts of the United States. 
It has been extolled, by its admirers, as the perfection of human 
reason; but to us it seems more like a negation of reason. How 
it has so long retained its ascendency in the jurisprudence of 
civilized nations is, we confess, an occasion of wonder. Nothing 
but the grossest illusion on the part of its teachers, and the gross- 
est inertness on the part of the people, could have enabled it to 
endure to so venerable an old age. Present it to an enlightened 
inkabitant of the Sandwich Islands, could he be made to compre- 
hend its scope and meaning, and could he be instructed as to the 
social condition of the nations where it is recognised, he would 
be struck with astonishment, either at our stupidity or our slavish- 
ness. He would point to its uncertainty, to its abstruseness, to its 


* See Democratic Review for July, 1841. Vox. IX., No. XXXVII. 
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inconsistencies, its fictions, its paltry details, and its general want 
of justice, as things which barbarians would hesitate to submit to, 
much less adopt, and of which a civilized people should be ashamed. 
This, we are aware, is strong language ; but not too strong for 
truth, nor incapable, as we may sometime show, of the clearest 
demonstration. 

It is to be regretted that the wise men who engaged in the 
glorious task of severing the political ties that subsisted be- 
tween the colonies of this country and Great Britain, had not 
carried their notions of emancipation toa bolder height. In 
stopping where they did, though they accomplished a great work; 
it was not all the work that was to be done. They should have 
declared their independence, not only of the government, but of 
the laws of the mother-country. In consenting to adopt the Com- 
mon Law as the rule of their civil existence, they brought upon 
themselves a vast and complicated system, which every year would 
render more cumbersome and intricate, and demonstrate its utter 
want of congeniality with the institutions they were about to es- 
tablish, and the popular spirit and manners destined to grow up 
under their influence. Had they framed a simpler system, — had 
they selected from the laws to which they had been accustomed 
such as were most reasonable in themselves, and best adapted to 
their wants, — and had these been arranged in proper order and 
form, the nation they redeemed would have become as conspicu- 
ous for the beauty and justice of its legal code as it now is for the 
theoretical and practical superiority of its political establishments. 
This was not too much to expect from the time, and we must 
lament that so just a reform should have been neglected. 

It is still a neglect for which many reasons may be assigned. 
The most important of these is to be found in the fact, that legal 
abuses, though vastly oppressive in the aggregate, yet, falling 
upon a few only, and in circumstances not commonly spread before 
the public mind, fail to fasten that deep interest which is requi- 
site to the overthrow of an ancient error. Legal reforms, as other 
reforms, must spring from the bosom of the people; and as, at 
the time when the English jurisprudence was engrafted upon the 
institutions of the new world, many of its maxims and principles 
had wound themselves around the hearts of a large portion of the 
American people, partly from education and partly from habit, 
while there was no other source to which they could look for a 
legal system more enlightened and just, it was by means of the 
combined operation of necessity and attachment that a code en- 
tirely new was not then framed and promulgated. Weightier evils 
hung upon their free action and absorbed their thoughts. Delibe- 
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rate and violent invasions of the plainest rights of mind and con- 
science left them little time for the calm consideration of a remedy 
for the occult and mysterious despotism of antiquated laws. And 
thus the oppressions of its requirements have been left to accumu- 
late to the present day. It is true, great reforms have been intro- 
duced in many of its parts; but, great as they are, they are only 
partial and incomplete. Branches have here and there been lop- 
ped off, but the trunk still stands. The fountain has not been 
stayed, in the midst of all the changes that have been made, in 
closing the channels of the smaller streams, and directing the 
course of the tributaries. The primal, vital, radical error, — 
the source of all its other errors, — the resort to an unwritten law, 
and the recognition of the force of constructions and decisions 
by judiciary bodies, still exists ; and it may be said, without hazard 
of controversy, that so long as this defect does exist, we hope in 
vain for a collection of wise, harmonious, and just rules. In other 
words, while the Common Law is acknowledged as an authority in 
our courts, law must fail of attaining the rank and consistency of 
ascience. “Science,” says Sir John Herschel, “is the know- 
ledge of a few, methodically adjusted and arranged so as to be- 
come attainable by all.” Law is the knowledge of a few—of a 
very few — so irreconcilable in its principles and so immethodi- 
cally dispersed, that it can never come into the possession of one- 
thousandth part of those for whose civil conduct it is intended to 
be the guide. 

A brief glance at its character will furnish evidence enough of 
this assertion. 

What is the Common Law? Its most distinguished and elo- 
quent expounder, Sir William Blackstone, says it is the “ unwrit- 
ten law of England ;” consisting of “ general customs,” “ partic- 
ular customs,” and “certain particular laws, which, by custom, 
are observed only in certain courts and jurisdictions.” Custom, 
it will be seen, is the single and entire foundation of the whole 
structure. For we are told by the same writer, that its author- 
ity rests solely “upon general reception and usage,” and that 
the only method of proving whether this or that rule or maxim is 
a part of the Common Law, is “by showing that it hath been 
always the custom to observe it.” If it be asked, how the valid- 
ity of these customs is to be determined, the same teacher an- 
swers, “‘ by the judges in the several courts of justice.” They,” 
he continues, “are the depositories of the laws, the living oracles 
who must decide in all cases of doubt, and who are bound by an 
oath to decide according to the law of the land.” But that law 
of the land, requires, says one of the best authorities, For- 
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tescue, viginti annorum lucubrationes, even on the part of the 
most skilful judges, to understand it, — which, adds Mr. Livingston, 
‘no man ever did or ever can understand, for the plain reason, 
that in many instances, it does not exist until the case arises that 
calls for its application, when it is pronounced, not by the legis- 
lative authorities, but by one of these living oracles.” A doc- 
trine involving the solecism that that which is this moment crea- 
ted, has had an immemorial existence. 

But supposing these unwritten customs to include every variety 
of case that is likely to arise or that can be conceived, how are 
the judges to proceed in ascertaining what those customs are? 
Blackstone tells us, by the study of “those judicial decisions 
which are the principal and authoritative evidence.” These are 
to be found, scattered over the pages of an immense number of 
reports, often, as it is admitted, hastily and inaccurately prepared, 
crude and imperfect in their execution, and sometimes, through 
the mistakes or want of skill of the reporter, inconsistent with 
themselves. This fact alone, one would think, is enough to 
bring suspicion over the whole science; but the difficulties do 
not stop with this. Is it possible for a single man, within the 
compass of time ordinarily allotted to an individual, to make a 
careful comparison of the innumerable and heterogeneous doc- 
trines dispersed in these “deserts of print?” If we might be 
permitted to frame an answer from the cost, the extent, and the 
repulsive style of the volumes, we should say, no! It is certain, 
at least, that a large portion of the legal profession, and all of 
those among the people who cannot give their whole time to the 
pursuit, must satisfy themselves with the incomplete and scanty 
knowledge furnished by digests and abridgments. A note in 
Kent’s Commentaries, computes the reports which are necessary 
to a well-furnished legal library, at 364 volumes, exclusive of Ad- 
miralty, Irish reports, &c., to which are to be added, 33 volumes 
of digested indices, 184 volumes of text-books and treatises, 67 
volumes of abridgments, to say nothing of works on civil and 
statute law. 

This vast accumulation of learning, then, is what Blackstone 
regards as the “ principal evidences” of the law. Nay, he calls 
them “ authoritative ;’ but in what sense are they authoritative 2 
Are they obligatory on future judges? Blackstone answers, it is 
the “established rule to abide by former precedents,” yet he 
himself enumerates several exceptions. When a decision is con- 
trary to reason, if it be clearly contrary to divine law, even if it be 
flatly absurd and unjust, it is not law. But accomplished commen- 
tators object to his exceptions, and it is still a mooted question in 
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the courts, how far the doctrine of stare decisis is legitimate. It 
has been argued, time and again, but never with any satisfactory 
result. No matter how clearly the one side or the other may 
have been illustrated and enforced by one judge, another is soon 
found to review his reasonings and disturb his decisions. Even 
those who have been most strict in announcing the precept, have 
been at the same time the most ready to disobey its injunctions. 
Lord Mansfield, who stated the certainty of a rule to be more im- 
portant than the reason of it, is yet said to have made “more in- 
novations and improvements of law, and felt himself less embar- 
rassed with the disposition of the elder cases, when they came in 
his way, to impede the operation of his enlightened and culti- 
vated judgment, than any other English judge.” His successor, 
Lord Kenyon, acted like a Roman Dictator, appointed to recall 
and reinvigorate the ancient discipline. He controlled or over- 
ruled several important decisions of Lord Mansfield, as danger- 
ous innovations, and on the ground that they had departed from 
the precedent of former times.* One thousand or more cases 
are to be found in the books which have been overruled or doubt- 
ed, and, as society advances, this number must be incessantly in- 
creased. Yet, this indigestible and heterogeneous heap of legal 
authorities is held up to us, as containing “the most certain evi- 
dence, and the most authoritative and precise application of the 
rules of the Common Law.” 

Is it to be wondered at, that the Common Law should have 
been made a by-word among men who have boldness enough to 
emancipate their minds from the despotism it exerts over popular 
opinion? Need we maryel at the complaints so frequently urged 
of its prolixity, incertitude, and expense? And how could it be 
otherwise than inefficient in its influences, so long as it remains 
so questionable in its principles, and so awkward and cumbersome 
in its machinery? Its inconvenience to every class of citizens is 
indescribably provoking. The legislator and the judge, as well as 
the great body of people upon whom it is intended to operate, 
are alike subjected by it to incessant vexation and trouble. Ex- 
pressed in language carelessly defined, or equivocally arranged, 
abounding in obsolete and technical terms, difficult to be under- 
stood, referring to usages that have long since expired, or depend- 
ent upon fictions which are absurd, imperfect in designating what 
acts are offences, contradictory or negligent in assigning their 
penalties, often unjust and sometimes ferocious in spirit, it per- 
plexes the acutest mind, and disgusts a liberal or refined habit 
of sentiment. 


* Kent’s Com., 477. 
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If we consider the nature of penal law, the absurdity of much 
of the existing arrangement becomes more striking. It is a rule, 
prescribed by the supreme power of a state, to guide men in the 
performance of their civil duties, to prescribe their rights, and 
pronounce the penalties of civil offences. The single principle 
upon which it is founded is the prevention of crime. In propor- 
tion as this object is the most immediately, simply, and efficiently 
attained, is the degree of its perfection. It is obviously of the 
first importance that all offences should be clearly and accurately 
stated, that punishment should be nicely adjusted to the greater 
or less turpitude of the offence, that the mode of procedure in 
detecting guilt, in assigning to each party in a common infringement 
the exact proportion of his criminality, and in fixing the functions 
of executive officers, should be pointed out in plain, simple, and 
uniform language, and that the laws should be intelligibly but 
rigidly worded, and universally promulgated. Or, as it has been 
well expressed in a resolution of the Assembly of Louisiana, the 
design of a body of criminal law, is to collect, in a written form, 
“all the rules which it may be necessary to establish, for the pro- 
tection of the government of the country, and the persons, prop- 
erty, condition, and reputations of individuals; the penalties at- 
tached toa breach of those rules; the legal means of preventing 
offences and the legal means of prosecuting them when commit- 
ted; the rules of evidence by which the truth of accusations are 
to be tested ; and the duties of executive and judicial officers, 
jurors, and individuals; to the end that no one need be ignorant 
of any branch of criminal jurisprudence which it concerns all to 
know.” 

No method is more admirably adapted to bring about these ob- 
jects, than that of collecting the laws into a written and well-di- 
gested code. If it is intended that they should exert the greatest 
amount of influence upon society, laws must be known and admin- 
istered. ‘To be known they must be written in a compendious form, 
and to be administered they must be comprehended. A code 
proposes to enumerate, in a brief yet comprehensive form, the 
most important general principles upon which its provisions are 
founded ; it determines with the completest accuracy every act of 
men which is to be either specially allowed or prohibited ; it annexes 
to every act that is prohibited its appropriate and condign punish- 
ment ; it prescribes a method for ascertaining when and by whom 


its requirements have been violated ; all its rules are arranged un- 
der independent heads; all irrelevant matter is rigidly excluded ; 
all pertinent matter is methodically classified and connected ; the 
parts complete in themselves, mutually explain each other: 
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while the most ample provisions are made for 4iscovering and reme- 
dying defects, and for the modification and improvement of those 
points which are imperfect, through ignorance or neglect, or which 
experience and progress demonstrate as wanting emendation or 
reform. Jf, in the first draught of it, anything which is nev essary 
has been omitted, it can be easily supplied; if there be anything 
superfluous, it can be lopped off ; and if there be anything partly 
good and partly bad, the one may be retained while the other is 
rescinded. Does a new case arise, requiring the application of a 
new principle, let it be, through the designated agency, subjoined. 
But does a case arise, in which the application of an old principle 
is unjust, there are means instituted for escaping from its arbitrary 
and despotic operation. 

Mr. Livingston perceived the benefits and freely illustrated the 
working of this principle. He has incorporated into the Code of 
Evidence provisions for what may be called perpetual revision. 
‘They are found in two articles, the objects of which are to secure 
the advantages to be derived from the experience and wisdom of 
the judges in the suggestion of defects, while the remedy is re- 
served to the legislature. The first relates to any positive provis- 
ion of the code which is found to operate improperly, either to 
the prejudice of the accused or of the ends of public justice ; and 
the second to all omissions of rules that might be found of salutary 
operation in the discovery of truth or the establishment of justice. 
In this way, the flagrant evils of judicial construction are obviated. 
When the court, in the long course of its experience, discovers 
anything that is to be remedied, it must invite the concurrence of 
the legislature, who, after a full and impartial scrutiny, devise such 
remedies as the circumstances suggest. The legislative and ju- 
dicial departments of government will then each be confined to 
its appropriate sphere, leaving to the one nothing to neglect, and 
to the other nothing to usurp. Provisions of this sort, says Liv- 
ingston, “offer a complete answer to the objection that has been 
raised to a written code from its rigidity, or what has been called, 
by a celebrated jurisconsult, its want of malleability.” It cannot, 
indeed, be worked into any shape, that the discretion of a judge, 
well or ill directed, may deem necessary ; but it may be accommo- 
dated to the changes that take place in society, and adapted to its 
wants as they arise, and this more effectually, more constitution- 
ally, and equitably, than by the legislation of decrees; more ef- 
fectually because the sanction of positive law will not only give 
it a legitimate, instead of doubtful authority, but because, being 
promulgated as a law, it will be universally known; being con- 
cise, it will be easily understood, and a knowledge of its provisions 
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may be acquired without expense ; more constitutionally because 
it will emanate from the proper department of government; and 
its superior equity must be apparent, when we consider that in 
one instance, the rule is made for and applied to an existing case, 
in the other it has no force until after its enactment and promul- 
gation. Inthe pregnant language of Bentham, judge-made law, 
always and of necessity uncertain and variable, would be exchan- 
ged for legislature-made law which is precise and permanent. 

We are aware that many competent people object to the prin- 
ciple of codification, but we do not estimate their objections very 
highly. They proceed either from a misunderstanding of the sub- 
ject or a needless and silly fear. All new things are received with 
caution and prejudice, and often the only objection to that which 
is new, is the simple fact that it is new, independently of its merit, 
and without regard to the necessity that may exist for its adop- 
tion. But such as these objections are, we propose briefly to an- 
swer them. We only ask a fair consideration of whatever may 
be advanced. 

1. First, then, of the objection, if objection it may be called, that 
a code of laws is new. If it be meant by this, that everything 
which is new is mischievous, it applies equally to every change in 
the existing order of things that can be conceived. It takes for 
granted that the human intellect has exhausted every topic of 
thought, and that nothing that may hereafter be struck out is 
worthy of a moment’s consideration by any wise man. It pre- 
supposes that society has alresdy reached the state of ultimate 
perfection, and that no modification of its present arrangements 
can reasonably be proposed. It proceeds upon the ground, that 
the human race came into the world in the maturity of its vigor 
and beauty, and that nothing in its condition is susceptible of im- 
provement. For, if we admit the imperfect progress that has been 
made by the human mind, if we admit the existence of social evils, 
if we do not arrogate to our forerunners the possession of the 
highest wisdom, and the most consummate power, we admit that 
there are many things capable of being reformed, which reform, at 
the time it is started, is new, and therefore to be deprecated. Can 
anything be more absurd, or less worthy of a serious reply’? The 
truth is, in regard to all new measures, the real question should 
be, not how long they may have been known, but what they 
promise to accomplish, and the means they possess of effecting 
the end. Should they be found reasonable in themselves, let them 
be adopted without delay; but should they be pregnant with evil, 
attack them on the ground of that evil, which may be clearly 
pointed out, and not because they are innovations. The fact that 
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an untried plan is an innovation is often the best reason why it 
should be regarded favorably. Christianity was once an innovation, 
and because the moral state of mankind was such as to entitle it 
to that name, the more imperative the necessity for its advent. The 
history of democracy is the history of a series of perpetual inno- 
vations, and until society shall have attained its completest de- 
velopment, the succession of changes by which democracy marks 
its progress, will be esteemed by the timid and time-serving every 
where as so many innovations. The loftiest hopes and aspirations 
of man are inseparably connected with the success of these much 
scouted but little understood ‘innovations.’ They are the pioneers 
to all that is great and grand in human action, and the pledges of 
a glorious advancement for the future. 

2. But written codes, say some, may be.very well in theory, 
but very bad in practice. Another of those common-place utter- 
ances, with which the ignorant and the cowardly are accustomed 
to meet what they do not understand, or do not wish to realize! It 
rests upon a confusion of terms, as well as a confusion of ideas. 
What is meant by saying that a thing may be very good in theory ? 
If it means anything, it is that the measure is both rational in its 
objects, and in the means by which it proposes to accomplish them ; 
otherwise it is not good in theory, and the question of practicability 
may be left out of the discussion. Now, in this matter of a law 
reform, it is evident, that if it is good in theory it must be good 
in practice. If it is adapted to the end proposed — that is, if the 
principles it asserts are wise, just, and pertinent, suited to the 
people and the times for which they are intended, then it cannot 
fail to be good in practice. But if it does not possess these char- 
acteristics, then it is bad in theory, and is to be condemned on 
that ground. The fact of being bad in practice, is sufficient of 
itself to prove it bad in theory, — is indeed the very quality which 
makes it bad in theory. The objectors, therefore, must take an- 
other position, they must show it to be bad in theory, before they 
acquire the right of recording their condemnation. If, however, they 
mean, that written codes are found to work badly, the question 
becomes one of fact. Viewing it as such, then, we assert, that when- 
ever written codes have been used, and to the extent they have 
been used, their practical working has shown their immeasurable 
superiority to every other form of law. It is true, our instances 
are few, but yet sufficiently numerous to furnish the basis of a 
sound inference. The Louisiana Code of Procedure were alone 
adequate to establish the point. ‘An experiment in the occult 
sciences,” says Livingston, ‘‘is said to be most successfully made, 
when the desired effects have been preduced under the most un- 
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favorable circumstances. It is the same in legislation, and we 
may consider the favorable result as completely ascertained ; for 
an experiment has been thus made. It has succeeded in. the most 
difficult branch ; succeeded under every disadvantage of imperfect 
execution, and in opposition to professional and national prejudi- 
ces; succeeded, too, so completely as to silence every objection 
to the measure itself, and leaving none but to some of the details 
which more mature revision may remove.” Or will any one be 
hardy enough to allege, that the Code of Napoleon, the code to 
which more than thirty millions of people have not looked for 
justice altogether in vain, for nearly half a century, is impractica- 
ble or inefficient? That code, as we may afterward show, is 
badly constructed in a material respect ; yet in spite of its defects, 
fulfils the functions of a supreme Jaw much more simply, and 
quite as effectually, as the vaunted Common Law of England. Suit- 
ors acquire and maintain their rights, and the demands of public 
justice are satisfied ; and whatever vexations and delays grow up 
under it, are to be ascribed to those features in which it has de- 
parted from the strict idea of a code, and introduced the practices 
of the more ancient law. But not to multiply citations, there is 
one fact we hold as a complete answer to the charge we are com- 
bating. It is this, that all the modern attempts to improve the 
existing laws are only so many approaches to the formation of a 
code. The revised statutes, the abridgments, the digests, and 
the indices, that constitute so respectable a part of a legal library, 
are endeavors to give scattered and conflicting statutes, rules, and 
decisions, the precision, the conciseness, and the method of a 
written code. They are efforts to appropriate its form, if not its 
spirit, and need merely to be carried a little further to realize all 
that is contained in the great idea of codification. Thus, those 
who are loudest in their objection to written and organized bodies 
of law, are among the first to avail themselves, in a partial and 
inadequate degree, of their advantages. In practice, they meas- 
urably confess a principle, which, in argument, they entirely 
oppose. 

3. If it be rejoined, that these are attempts to methodize laws 
that are already known and interwoven with the habits of society, 


while the introduction of a new system would be attended by great 


inconvenience and expense, we are ready to meet the argument 
on that issue. The inconvenience alluded to, we suppose, means 
the inconvenience of learning what the new laws are, and the ex- 
pense of reducing them to practice. We acknowledge both the 
trouble and the cost ; but we reply, that the trouble and cost will 
be much less than what is involved in the labor, time, and money, 
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expended under the present system. We ask, in the first place, 
are the present laws known — known to the people, known even 
to the judges? Inthe multiplicity of recorded decisions, can the 
most skilful jurisconsult always extract the truth? Does one man 
in a thousand know what are his legal! rights, the means of ascertain- 
ing them, or the modes of prosecuting their violation? Are the mil- 
lions who are perpetually rising up to assume the responsibility 
of social relations, informed as to their duties, and can they be 
informed without mature study, or without feeing counsel? “It 
may safely be asserted,” says an eminent authority, “that less 
time will be required to obtain a perfect knowledge of any law 
that is reduced to writing, and framed with a tolerable attention 
to clearness and method, than would be necessary to learn that part 
of those which now govern us, which is unknown even to its pro- 
fessors. But should it be conceded that this supposition is un- 
founded, and that greater trouble would be required than is sup- 
posed to master the differences between an old and new system, 
for those who have studied the former, yet this can apply only to 
ourselves, to those who are now on the stage of public life. But 





those who are just about to take their places there —the countless 
succession of legislators, judges, advocates, magistrates, and offi- 
cers, who are to replace them ! — the multitude even inthe present 
day, who have not yet studied the present laws, but who are bound 
to obey them ! — the millions who are to follow them in the lapse 
of those ages which every good citizen must wish his country 
and its institutions to endure !— is the curse of bad laws, and the 
odious and painful task of learning them, to be entailed on these 
for ever, to save ourselves the task of a few days or weeks mental 
application?’ Besides, it is not to be imagined that, in preparing 
anew system, no reference will be made to such laws as are 
already in existence. Whatever is good, to be found among them, 
whatever just and equitable principles, or whatever efficient and 
benign institutions they may have embraced, will be retained, only 
divested of the elements which have perverted their operation 
and diminished the amount of their beneficial effects. In this way, 
much that cannot now be approached will be rendered accessible. 
Its terms made intelligible and its parts methodized, the law would 
become a rule and guide adapted to the capacities of all. 

4. A more considerable objection, however, is urged by those 
who represent, that if a new system were established, judicial de- 
cisions would still be required to settle the meaning of terms, and to 
declare the application of principles, which in a few years would 
accumulate a vast mass of legal learning. Reference is made in 
proof of the assertion, to the codes of Justinian and Napoleon, 
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under each of which the commentaries, glosses, and decrees, 
have grown to an immeasurable magnitude. The treatises, it is 
said, relating to the application of the French codes to difficult 
and doubtful questions, amounted, as early as 1818, to more than 
fifty volumes, while there were over a hundred volumes of statu- 
tory law ; and, as it respects the Justinian, although an imperial 
edict, published in confirmation of the authority of the Pandects, 
prohibited the civilians of all future ages from comments, yet, as 
Montesquieu tells us, greater changes took place in afew years in 
the jurisprudence of Justinian, than in any three centuries of the 
French monarchy. These are unquestionable facts; but so far 
from warring with our view of the argument, they serve to show 
its pertinency and force. It is to be observed, that the various 
bodies of law prepared by Justinian were the merest approxima- 
tion to what is now comprehended in the idea of a code. His 
Code was only a collection of the imperial statutes from Hadrian 
to his own time, thought worth preserving ; the Institutes were 
compends — admirable, it is true, but still compends, of the more 
ancient laws; the Pandects were voluminous abridgments of 
the decisions of pretors and the opinions of legal sages, without 
precision and logical arrangement, abounding in contradictory 
doctrines, and full of the very uncertainty which it was their ob- 
ject to avoid; while all were vitiated by the fatal defect of admit- 
ting a recourse to an authority out of themselves — the authority 
of the Emperor. An analogous fault is to be remarked in the Code 
of Napoleon. Explicit as it is in many of its definitions, and feli- 
citous as it is in arrangement, it recognises the doctrine of usage, 
and thus opens an avenue for the advent of the whole jurispru- 
dence of precedent and decrees. Now a true code would alto- 
gether avoid sources of error like these. The great evil we have 
found in the English law is that it tolerates this reference to the 
decrees of judges. Nearly all the uncertainty with which it is 
chargeable, has its origin in this single defect. Jt is in the fact that 
it admits of judicial legislation, that it recognises in the determi- 
nation of its ministers an authority quite equal to itself, that its 
most grievous departures originate. Law thus loses the character 
given it by the definition of Blackstone, as ‘a rule of action pre- 
scribed by the supreme power of the state,” and becomes an un- 
known and variable jumble of dicta. It is no longer “a rule of 
action,” since it sleeps in silence in the heart of the judge, until 
some case shall arise to call it into existence; it is not “ pre- 
scribed,” inasmuch as it is not known before it is applied ; thus, 
in many instances assuming an ex post facto operation; and “the 
supreme power of the state” has nothing to do with this jurispru- 
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dence of construction and decrees, confined exclusively to the 
courts, instituted as, and in theory supposed to be, the mere inter- 
preter of the law. Nowa code findsa remedy for this, in that it is 
a something entire in itself; in its parts, and as a whole, it is com- 
plete ; or should the experience of its practical working discover 
points in which it could be improved, either by simplifying or en- 
larging its clauses, it provides regularly for its own systematic 
amendment till it shall reach the highest possible approximation 
toward perfection. Not the wanton caprice or prejudices of the 
judge — not his sinister motives or base subjection to prevailing 
influences — no prevaricating and self-constituted tribunal — but 
the legitimate agents of the community, the only proper law-de- 
vising and law-establishing power, are made the arbiters of rules 
in which the properties, happiness, and lives of the people are 
involved. It would be made the duty of judges to report to the 
representative all cases of doubt or difficulty, and so combine the 
advantages of the wisdom and personal acquaintance of the judi- 
ciary with the deliberative sagacity, popular spirit and lawful 
sanction of the legislature. There could be, therefore, no accu- 
mulation of decisions, no heaping up of commentaries, no diffu- 
sing the law through a thousand volumes, and no bringing it into 
the position of a rule liable to perpetual fluctuation. 

Thus we find the objections of those who oppose codification 
are easily disposed of, and that the practicability of it no longer 
admits of doubt. Shall we much longer continue to neglect its 


incalculable practical benefits 2 


THE LAY OF THE MADMAN. 


Many a year hath passed away, 

Many a dark and dismal year, 
Since last I roamed in the light of day, 

Or mingled my own with another’s tear: 
Wo to the daughters and sons of men, — 
Wo to them all, when I roam again! 


Here have I watched, in this dungeon cell, 
Longer than memory’s tongue can tell ; 
Here have | shrieked, in my wild despair, 

When the damned fiends from their prison came, 
Sported and gamboled, and mocked me here, 
With their eyes of fire, and their tongues of flame, 

Shouting for ever and aye my name! 
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And I strove in vain 
To burst my chain, 
And longed to be free as the winds again, 
That I might spring 
In the wizard ring, 
And scatter them back to their hellish den! 
Wo to the daughters and sons of men,— 
Wo to them all, when I roam again! 


How long I have been in this dungeon drear, 
Little | know, and little I care: 
What, to me, is the day or night, 
Summer’s heat, or autumn sere, 
Springtide showers, or winter’s blight, 
Pleasure’s smile, or sorrow’s tear ? 
Time! what care 1 for thy flight ? 
Joy! I spurn thee with disdain! 
Nothing love I but this clanking chain. 
Once I broke from its iron hold: 
Nothing I said, but, silent and bold, 
Like the shepherd that watches his gentle fold, 
Like the tiger that crouches in mountain lair, 
Hours upon hours, so watched I here ; 
Till one of the fiends, that had come to bring 
Herbs from the valley, and drink from the spring, 
Stalked, through my dungeon entrance, in! 
Ha! how he shrieked to see me free! 
Ha! how he trembled and knelt to me! 
He who had mocked me many a day, 
And barred me out from the cheering ray! 
Gods! how I shouted to see him pray! 
I wreathed my hand in the demon’s hair, 
And choked his breath in its muttered prayer, 
And danced I then in wild delight, 
Gods! howI crushed his hated bones 
*Gainst the jagged wall and the dungeon stones! 


And plunged my arm adown his throat, 


And dragged to life his beating heart, 


And held it up, that I might gloat, 


To see its quivering fibres start! 
Ho ! how I drank of the purple flood, — 
Quaffed, and quaffed again, of the blood, 
Till my brain grew dark, and I knew no more, 
Till I found myself thus on this dungeon floor, 
Fettered and held by this iron chain! 
Ho! when I break its links again, 
Ha! when I break its links again, 
Wo to the daughters and sons of men! 
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My frame is shrunk, and my soul is sad, 
And devils mock me, and call me mad; 
Many a dark and fearful sight 
Haunts me here, in the gloom of night; 
Human smile or human tear 
Never cheers or soothes me here; 
The spider shrinks from my grasp away, 
Though he’s known my form for many a day ; 
The slimy toad, with his diamond eye, 
Watches afar, but comes not nigh; 
The craven rat, with her filthy brood, 
Pilfers and gnaws my scanty food, 
But when [ strive to make her play, 
Snaps at my hand and flies away ; 

Light of day, or ray of sun, 

Friend or hope, I’ve none —I’ve none! 


Yet ’tis not always thus: sweet slumber steals 

Across my haggard mind, my weary sight ; 
No more my brain the iron pressure feels, 

Nor damned devils how] the livelong night ; 

Visions of hope and beauty seem 
To mingle with my darker dream ; 
They bear me back to a long-lost day, 
To the hours and joys of my boyhood’s play, 
To the merry green, 
And the sportive scene, 

And the valley, the verdant hills between, 
Flutters my dazzled vision by ; 
A tear starts up to my withered eye, — 
Gods! how I love to feel that tear 

Trickle my haggard visage o’er! 
The fountain of hope is not yet dry ; 

I feel as I felt in days of yore, 
When I roamed at large in my native glen, 
Honored and loved by the sons of men, 
Till, maddened to find my home defiled, 
I grasped the knife, in my phrensy wild, 
And plunged the blade in my sleeping child! 


They called me mad! and they left me here, 
To my burning thoughts, and the fiend’s despair! 

Never, ah, never to see again 

Earth, or sky, or sea, or plain ; 

Never to hear soft pity’s sigh, 

Never to gaze on mortal eye ; 

Doomed through life, if life it be, 

To helpless, hopeless misery ; 
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Oh, if a single ray of light 

Had pierced the gloom of this endless night, 
If the cheerful tones of a single voice 

Had made the depths of my heart rejoice, 

If a single thing had loved me here, 

I ne’er had crouched to these fiends’ despair ! 


They come again ! 
They tear my brain ! 
They tumble and dart through my every vein! 
Ho! could I burst this clanking chain, 
Then might I spring 
In the hellish ring, 
And scatter them back to their den again! 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
THE ROUTIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” &C. 


Ir wanted an hour or two perhaps of sunset, on a lowering Sep- 
tember evening, when a small group of men and horses were as- 
sembled on an elevated knoll commanding an extensive view of 
the country, which at that period was mostly covered by un- 
broken forest; although a large and seemingly much-travelled 
road could be seen at intervals, for a distance of many miles, 
with here and there the dark square outlines of a church-tower, 
or of some castellated mansion, distinctly visible above the trees, 
among which the causeway wandered devious. All else was 
wild and savage. ‘The huge beech-forest, a portion of the great 
wood of Ardennes — which, little circumscribed in that day of its 
limits as described by the great Roman, swept off in solid masses 
to the eastward to join beyond the Rhine the vaster solitudes of 
the Hercynian forest —clothed every hill and hollow for many a 
league around with dense and shadowy woodlands. Except the 
line of road, and the scattered buildings, and here and there a 
wreath of smoke curling up blue and ghostly in the distance, 
above some sylvan hamlet or small borough town, nothing could 
be discovered even to the misty, ill-defined horizon, but one vast 
sea of waving branches, now tinged with the first solemn tints of 
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autumn. The knoll, which had been occupied by the party 
grouped around its summit as a post of observation, was admira- 
bly adapted for that purpose; rising abruptly from the top of a 
gentle hill, to the height of at least two hundred feet, and being 
the only elevation of the kind for many a league of distance. 
The top of it was bare, and covered with thin grass sprouting up 
scantily from the crevices of the sandstone rock which composed 
it, but the sides were well clothed with luxuriant coppice, high 
enough to concea! the head of the tallest man, and very intricate 
and tangled. Immediately around its base the high-road wheeled, 
after ascending the gentle slope on the eastern side, and was soon 
lost to view in a deep wooded valley to the westward. 

The group which occupied this station consisted of four armed 
men with their horses; beside a monk, as he appeared from his 
gray frock and tonsured head, mounted upon a sleek, well-favored 
mule. The principal personage of the party was one well mer- 
iting from his appearance, for it was singular in the extreme, a 
brief description. He was above six feet in height, and gaunt 
almost to meagerness, but with extremely broad, square shoulders, 
and arms of disproportionate length, terminating in huge bony 
hands. His face was even more remarkable than his person, and 
his accoutrements and dress perhaps exceeded both. He had a 
very high but narrow forehead, ploughed deeply by the lines of 
fierce and fiery passions. His deep-set eye —(for he had but one, 
the left having been utterly destroyed by a wound, the scar of 
which, severing the eyebrow near the insertion of the nose, seam- 
ed his whole cheek, and might be traced by a white line far 
through the thick and matted beard which clothed his chin and 
jaw) —gleamed out with a sinister and lurid glare from beneath 
his shaggy, overhanging brow. His nose had been originally of 
the keenest aquiline, high, thin, and well shaped; but its bridge 
had been broken years before by a cross-cut which had complete- 
ly severed it, and which, though skilfully healed, had left a strange 
and disfiguring depression. His mouth, as far as could be judged 
from the vast crop of moustache and beard which covered all the 
lower half of his countenance with a tangled mass of red griz- 
zled hair, was well cut, bold, and decided, — but the whole aspect 
of the man was strangely repulsive and disgusting. There was 
an air of reckless and undaunted courage, it is true, stamped on 
his scarred and weather-beaten features; but it was their sole re- 
deeming trait, —and it, too, was so mixed up and blended with 
effrontery, and pride, and cruelty, and brute licentiousness, that it 
was lost and obscured, except when it would flash out at rare in- 
tervals in time of deadly peril, and banish for a moment by its 
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brightness the clouds of baser passions. His dress had been in 
the first instance a splendid suit of complete tilting armor of the 
most ponderous description ; but many parts of it had been lost 
or broken, and replaced by others of inferior quality and con- 
struction. Thus while he still retained the corslet and plastron 
with the gorget and vantbraces of fluted Milan steel, painted, to 
suit the caprice of the wearer, of a deep blood-red, his cuishes, 
and the splents which protected his leg from the knee downward, 
were of plain Flemish iron, once brightly polished, but now sordid 
and defaced with rust and recent blood-stains. His head was 
covered by a heavy casque, with cerveilliere and avantaille of steel, 
of a different construction from his breastplate, but like it lac- 
quered with dark crimson, and throwing a dreadful and unnatural 
reflection from its raised visor over a face which needed no addi- 
tions to render it in the last degree appalling. He had an iron 
chain across his shoulders instead of a baldric, to which was at- 
tached a long two-edged straight broad-sword. The belt about 
his waist was filled with knives and daggers of every shape and 
size ; and pitched into the ground beside his horse, a powerful 
and active charger, with a steel demipique and an axe slung at the 
saddlebow, but unencumbered by defensive armor, stood his long 
lance with its steel head and crimson pennon. He had gauntlets on 
his hands, and spurs upon his heels, but they were not the gilded 
spurs of knighthood, nor was there any plume or crest on his 
burgonet, nor any bearings on the plain blood-red shield which 
hung about his neck. The other three armed persons, who stood 
a little way aloof, were ordinary men-at-arms of the period, ruf- 
fianly-looking fellows enough, and with none of that gallant and 
spirited demeanor which marked the chivalric soldier of the day. 
They were powerful athletic men, however, strongly and com- 
pletely, though variously, armed— one with the corslet and steel 
bonnet, brassards and taslets, of a well-appointed trooper—one 
with the hauberk and mail-hose which were becoming at that 
time somewhat obsolete—and the third in a brigantine or shirt 
of light chain-armor on the body, his limbs protected by the usual 
defences of plate, and his head by a stout iron morion. ‘They all 
wore broad-swords and long lances, and several daggers in their 
belts; beside which they had each a long bow and a sheaf of 
arrows at his back. Their horses were stout, active animals, in 
good condition, though somewhat low in flesh, and the whole ap- 


pearance, both of men and beasts, although decidedly irregular, 
was soldierlike and serviceable. The priest, who sat upon his 
mule chatting sociably with the leader of the party, was a round 
oily-looking little figure, with a soft sneering smile, and a twinkle 
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of marvellous shrewdness in his quick, dark eye ;— altogether, 
however, he was as unclerical looking a personage as ever drew 
a cowl over a tonsored head, and it is probable at least that had 
his garment been subjected to a close scrutiny, some most un- 
priestlike appendages might there have been encountered. 

“Well, Priest — well! well! — said the red leader, interrupt- 
ing him impatiently, inthe middle of a prolix description, — “ but 
what said Talebard ?” 

“'Talebard Talebardin,” — answered the little monk, pomp- 
ously, — “sent greeting to the Rouge Batard, and prayed that he 
would give him the rencontre, with as many men and horses as 
he can make, at the stone cross in the backwood near Braine-la- 
leud, on the third morning. It seems he hath got tidings of a 
strong castle, weakly guarded, with a fair chatelaine within, and 
store of wealth to boot. Her lord hath ridden forth to join John 
Lackland at Mirepoix !” 

“ By God’s head, and I will,’— returned the other, “and there 
is little time enough to spare. The third morning — may the fiend 
else receive me!—is to-morrow. Ho!—Jean Lenoir — draw 
your belt tight, and mount your trotting gelding, and ride for life 
to Wavre on the Dyle, Bras-de-fer must be there, ere this, with 
thirty lances, — spare not for spurring, and bid him bring his men 
up with all speed, and meet me at the broken bridge! You know 
the place — begone! I look for you ere midnight.” 

“But, my fair son and penitent,” interposed the monk, 
“how, if we spare Lenoir, shall we be able to deal with the 
goodly company of merchants, and win the pretty demoiselles I 
told you of, and the rich sumpter-mules t — we shall be but three 
men-at-arms, and they have four armed serving men !” 

“Jean must go, monk,” the other answered sharply, — “ Jean 
must go, and forthwith, by God! but he shall leave his bow and 
shafts with you, and you shall strip the gray frock off, and don 
the cold iron, as you have done before !— But were the demoi- 
selles so lovely ?” 

“Else may I never more kiss ruby lips, or drain a foaming flag- 
on,” answered the worthy monk, stripping off, as he spoke, his gray 
frock, and showing himself dressed ina suit of close-fitting chamois- 
leather, witha light jazeran, or coat-of-mail, covering all his body, 
and a belt round his waist, well stored with poniards and stilettoes. 
In a moment or two he had rolled up his clerical dress, and depos- 
ited it in alittle wallet fastened to the crupper of his saddle ; from 
which, after a moment’s fumbling, he brought out a strong pot- 
helmet of black iron. With this he speedily covered his shaven 
crown, and taking the bow and,quiver, which the trooper resigned 
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to him as he spurred his horse down the side of the hill, appeared 
in a style far more suitable to his real profession than he had done 
before the alteration of his dress. 

Scarcely had he finished his preparations, before, casting his eye 
down the road to the eastward, he exclaimed — “ Now, by the 
good Saint Martin!—here come the knaves. Look here, Mes- 
sire! here, over that big chestnut, you may perceive the fluttering 
of their garments down in the valley of the stream! We have 
no time to spare — they will be here within ten minutes.” 

“Right, by our lady!—right, monk!” — cried the Rouge 
Batard, — “ and for your tidings you shall choose you a paramour, 
as soon as I am served —” 

“ Not so, by God!” interrupted one of the others; “it is my 
turn this bout, — the unfrocked priest gets ever in the luck on’t. 
When we took Ferte-sous-Jouarre, last Whitsuntide, the brightest 
eye and the rosiest cheek of the lot fell to our confrere Bene- 
dict !” 

“ Look sharp, lad— look sharp, Andre’ — returned the chief, 
with a sinister glare of his single eye, and a malignant sneer, — 
“Jest instead of red lips, and white arms to clasp your neck, you 
find a hempen knot to grace it—for by the God that made you, 
dispute one other werd of mine, and you shall swing for it! To 
horse! to horse !” — he added, seeing that his reproof was effect- 
ual, and that no further admonitions were required. ‘ You, monk, 
lead André and Le Balafré down to the thicket just below the angle 
of the road at the hill foot. The moment they come, give 
them a flight of arrows, and see you make sure of the men- 
at-arms. Shoot each into the face, under the eyeball, if you may ; 
and then charge, sword in hand, and shout our war-cry. I will 
be with you on the word. Away! -— be steady — sure — and 
silent !” 

Not a word more was needed ; the priest and his companions 
scrambled down into the road, and rode off as quickly as was con- 
sistent with complete silence, while he who was called the Rouge 
Batard led his horse slowly down the side of the steep knoll ; and, 
having reached the road just as his followers disappeared round 
an abrupt turn of the causeway, tightened his girths carefully, 
and sprang into the saddle without putting hand to mane or foot 
to stirrup, his horse standing motionless the while as a carved 
statue. Settling himself firmly in his demipique, he lowered the 
vizor over his hideous features, loosened his broadsword in its 
scabbard, and, seeing that the battle-axe which was suspended at 
the saddle-bow was ready to his grasp, laid his long lance into its 
rest, and, keeping the point elevated, walked his horse gently 
down the sandy road. 
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His seat was firm and graceful; his hand light, delicate, and 
easy ; and as the noble animal which bore him curvetted down 
the gentle slope, despite the singular color of his harness, its 
want of complete uniformity and neatness, and the ruffianism of 
his whole appearance, it could not be denied that he was an ac- 
complished horseman, and altogether a showy, martial-looking 
soldier. 

In a few moments he reached the spot where he had placed his 
ambuscade, and halted. It was indeed a place adapted for the 
the road, which here was perfectly level, ran between 





purpose 
almost impervious thickets of hazel, ash, and alders, much inter- 
laced with creepers and wild briars ; and was overhung with tim- 
ber-trees, so that at noonday it was ever twilight there ; and in the 
early evening, profound darkness. The causeway at this point 
tnrned suddenly, directly at right angles, so that of two parties 
travelling in opposite directions, neither could see or suspect the 
approach of the other till they were in close contact ; and here, 
well knowing that his men lay in the thicket close before him, the 
Routier halted, with his lance in the rest, and eye, ear, heart, on 
the alert, ready to dash in on the travellers at the first signal of 
the robber-priest. His horse, endowed as it would seem with an 
instinctive knowledge of what was in the wind, did not so much 
as champ its bits, much less paw up the ground, or neigh, or 
whinny. Not a sound was to be heard in the wooded defile ex- 
cept the hoarse cooing of a distant wood-pigeon, the wild, laugh- 
ter-like scream of the green-headed woodpecker, and the tinkling 
gurgle of a little rivulet which crossed the road some fifty yards 
below. 

The company which was approaching, and which had been ac- 
curately reconnoitred by the priest during their noontide halt at 
the little village of Merk-Braine, consisted of no less than twelve 
individuals, beside a long train of sumpter-mules loaded with 
costly merchandise. First rode, well-mounted on stout black 
Flemish horses, four of the ordinary armed servants or retainers 
of the day, dressed in strong doublets of buff-leather, with mori- 
ons and breastplates, and heavy halberds in their hands, and Jong 
swords girded on their thighs. Close upon these came three per- 
sons, the principals evidently of the party, riding abreast; and as 
it would seem engaged in earnest conversation. He on the right- 
hand side was a tall, portly figure, with a broad brow and hand- 
some features ; but his hair was already tinged with many a streak 
of gray, and the deep lines of thought and care upon his cheek 
and forehead told as distinetly as words could have done, that he 
had spent long years amid the toils and trials of the world; and 
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that two-thirds at least of his mortal course had been run through 
whether for good or evil. Next to him, curbing lightly a beau- 
tiful Spanish jennet, there rode as lovely a girl as ever man’s 
eyes looked upon. Siill in her early youth, there was no stain, 
no blight of sin or passion on her sweet, innocent features; her 
full, black eye danced with an eloquent and lightsome mirth, and 
there was a continual smile on her ripe, ruby lips; her form was 
tall and slender, yet exquisitely rounded in all its flowing outlines ; 
and so symmetrically full, that her young, glowing bust might 
have been chosen for a sculptor’s model. As near to her upon 
the left as he could guide his eager horse, hanging on every 
word she uttered as though his soul were balanced on the low, 
soft sound, and gazing into her eyes with an impassioned, earnest 


tenderness, was a fine, noble-looking youth of twenty-five or 


i- 


twenty-six years ; handsomely clad in a pourpoint of morone co 
ored velvet, with a rapier at his side, and a richly mounted poniard 
in his girdle. These were again followed by two serving-women, 
fair, buxom-looking lasses, with the dark eyes and rich complex- 
ions of the sunny south, and an old steward, or major-domo, 
riding unarmed beside them. The train was brought up by two 
common grooms, or serving-men, without any weapons, either 
offensive or defensive, driving a string of laden mules, the whole 
forming the retinue, as the quick eye of the Routier’s emissary 
had not failed to detect, of a rich Flemish merchant, travelling 
with his family and chattels toward the capital of France. 

Just as they neared the lurking-place of the banditti, the fair 
girl raised her eyes to the fast darkening heaven, and a slight 
shiver running through her graceful form, ‘“‘ Uncle,” she said, 
addressing the elder rider, “I would we were at our halting-place 
for the night. 1 know not why it is—for never did I feel aught 
like it before — but there comes over me a secret dread and horror, 
as I look out into these dreary woods, and see the shadows of ap- 
proaching night darkening the giant trees. Is there no peril here ?” 

“ None, my girl,” replied the portly burgher, — “no peril, or 
I would not have exposed you toit. That fierce marauder, Tale- 
bard Talebardin, as he calls himself, and his more barbarous as- 
sociate, the Red Bastard, have marched away, as I learned beyond 
all doubt, ere we crossed the frontier, to join the bad King John, 
at Mirepoix, where he is even now in arms against his brother's 
son. And the great Philip, as [ hear, is hurrying hitherward with 
such a train of bannerets and barons as has made all the roads 
secure as the streets of Paris. But we will trot on, for the night 
is darkening, and we have four leagues yet to traverse ere we 
God of heaven! what have we here !” 





reach Braine-la 
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His last words were caused by a fierce and discordant yell from 
the thicket, accompanied by the simultaneous twang of three bow- 
strings, and the deadly whistling of the gray goose shafts ; and al- 
most instantly, — before, indeed, the words had well left his lips,— 
three of the four men-at-arms fell headlong to the earth, each shot 
into the face with a barbed arrow, and, after a few seconds’ struggle, 
lay cold and senseless as the clods around them. The remaining 
trooper set spurs to his horse, and drove furiously forward, ac- 
companied by the chargers of his slain companions, which, freed 
from all restraint and mad with terror, tossing their heads aloft, 
and yerking out their heels, dashed diverse into the deep forest. 

What has occupied many lines to relate, occurred almost with 
the speed of light; and, while the long ear-piercing shriek yet 
quivered on the lips of Marguerite Beaufoy, her uncle snatched 
her bridle-rein, and, putting spurs to his own horse, struck into a 
furious gallop, crying “‘ Ride, ride! for life! for life !— we are 
waylaid — God aidus!” but as he did so, from the thicket forth 
charged Le Balafré and his companion, followed by the pretended 
monk. Cutting into the middle of the train they separated the 
younger merchant from his fair cousin and his father, rode down 
the old steward, and one attacking the youth, sword in hand, 
while the others coolly cut down and stabbed the unarmed servi- 
tors, were masters of the field in five minutes’ space. For a mo- 
ment or more it seemed as though the first fugitives were about 
to escape — for they had already interposed a considerable space 
between themselves and the ruffians, and were just wheeling round 
the angle of the wood, when full in front rose the appalling war- 
cry, well known by fame through every province of fair France, 
“Ha! ha! Sainct Diable pour le Rouge Batard !” — and, as the 
awful sound smote on the ears of the trembling voyagers, a scene 
of no less terror presented itself to their eyes, the fearful form 
of the Red Routier charging in full career against their servant, 
who scarce had power to wield his halberd, so utterly had terror 
overcome his heart and palsied his strong arm. One instant — 
one loud thundering crash, with a wild ery of mortal anguish 
ringing above the clang and clatter — and the short strife was over. 
Man and horse rolled in the dust, one to rise no more, and still 
with lance unbroken and in rest, its point and pennon reeking with 
the hot life-blood, the Rouge Batard came on. But as he came, 
he saw that all the strife was over, excepting the protracted strug- 
gle between Le Balafre and the young lover. He jerked his lance 
up quickly, when its head was within a foot of the elder mer- 
chant’s breast; and curbed his charger up so suddenly that he 
stood motionless, thrown almost on his haunches, scarce a yard 
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distant from the Spanish jennet of the unhappy Marguerite. “ Hold 
your hands! —all!” he shouted, ‘‘ Hear you me not, Le Balafre ? 
Hold your hands, man! And you, Sir Fool, down with your silly 
sword, before worse come of it! Sweet lady, | salute you,” he 
continued “ By God, but thou art wondrous fair, and worthy to be, 
as thou shalt, ere long, the world-famed mistress of Le Rouge Ba- 
tard. You, sirs,” he went on, speaking very rapidly, addressing 
the merchants, “ down from your horses, on the instant! Point 
out to these good men the costliest and least bulky of your wares, 
yield up your purses and your jewels, and, seeing we have lost 
no blood, we will be merciful to-day, and suffer you to go at large, 
reserving to ourselves your demoiselles, whom, by the spirit of 
Thunder, we will console right worthily.” 

“That thou shalt never do, dog!” cried the young man, aiming 


with the words a tremendous blow at the head of the Routier. 


Sparks of fire flashed from the dinted casque of the Red Bastard, 
and his head was bent forward almost to the saddle-bow ; but ere 
his bold assailant could repeat the blow he had set spurs to his 
charger, and, letting fall his own lance, seized the youth by the 
throat with the tremendous gripe of his gauntlet, and, throttling 
him for a moment savagely, lifted him clear out of the saddle and 
hurled him to the earth with such violence that he lay stunned and 
motionless. ‘“ Take that,” he said, with a bitter sneer, —“ take 
that, to teach you manners! And, since you deign not to ac- 
cept our mercy, by Heaven, you shall fare the worse of it. Hold 
my horse, monk,” he added, as he leaped to the ground, and stood 
up to the prostrate youth. “ Who is that groaning there?” he 
exclaimed, as a faint exclamation of pain reached his ear, from 
the old steward, who, sorely bruised and shaken by his fall, was 
just recovering his senses. “ Par-dieu! I cannot hear myself 
think for the noise. Jump downfrom your horse, Le Balafré, and 
cut his throat at once — cut it close under the jaws, down to the 
back-bone ; that will stop his cursed clamor; and then come 
hither with your knife.” 

The brutal mandate was executed in an instant, despite the fee- 
ble struggles of the old man, and the screams of the servant-girls, 
who were so near the wretched being that his blood literally spirted 
over their feet and the hems of their dresses; and then, bearing 
the deadly instrument, a huge double-edged knife, with a blade of 
a hand’s-breadth, and two feet in length, still reeking with the 
evidence of slaughter, the scarred and savage ruffian approached 
his chief, who, with his vizor raised, stood perfectly unmoved and 
calm, contemplating his victims with an air of quiet, easy satis- 
faction. The man looked at him for a sign, and he replied to the 
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look — “ Wait! wait a little while! he is coming to — and it were 
pity he should die without feeling it !” 

“Oh God! oh God! —be merciful — spare him, thou man of 
blood — spare him, and I will bless thee — pray for thee — love 
thee !— yea! bribe thee to the deed of mercy, with all I hold on 
earth !” exclaimed the lovely Marguerite, flinging herself from 
her horse before his knees, and clasping them in agony as she 
grovelled at his feet ; while her uncle heaped offer upon offer of 
ransoms, that ona foughten field would have bought dearly an 
Earl’s freedom. 

“ By all that’s holy,” answered the brute, “ but thou art won- 
and with the words he raised her from the 





drous beautiful !” 
ground, and held her for a moment’s space at his arm’s length, 
gazing with a critical eye into her pale but lovely face; then 
drawing her suddenly nearer to him, he clasped her to his breast 
in the closest embrace, and pressed a long, foul kiss on her reluc- 
tant lips. ‘Thou art most wondrous fair, and thy lip is as soft 
and fragrant as a rosebud! I would do much to earn the Jove of 
one so beautiful; but thou hast nothing, sweet one, wherewith to 
bribe me, save thine own person, and that is mine already, as thou 
shalt learn ere long! Cease thy absurd, unmeaning prayers, old 
man, they are of no avail. Balafre, the good youth is alive 
enough to feel now!” and, at his word, the ruffian knelt down 
coolly, and plunged his weapon three several times into the bosom 
of his unresisting victim, while with one fearful, shivering shriek, 
Marguerite fainted in the arms of the Red Bastard. 

“That is well! that is well! Now seeing that this worthy 
senior hath somewhat more of sense than young hopeful, we will 
give him a chance for life. Gag him, and tie him to yon chestnut 
tree; if he survive till morning, without the wolves discovering 
him, he may live yet many a day. Look sharp, my men! Bring 
out your mule, monk, and bear me this fair dame before you. 
Carefully, sir — and, mark me, see that you do not dare so much as 
look or breathe upon her lovingly ! The maids will ride on with us, 
on their own hackneys ; and, hark ye, silly hussies, no wrong shall 
be done to you, save that women in their hearts deem no wrong, 
phrase it as they may! So ye keep silent! but just shriek once, 
again, and ye shall share the fate of that old dotard. André, and 
you, Le Balafré, bring up the mules. Away! — away! — or we 
shall scarce meet Talebard by daybreak !” 

His orders were performed upon the instant, and to the very 
letter. The terrified girls ceased from their painful sobbings; 
the old man, in despite of desperate resistance, was made fast to 
the tree; and the monk, bearing on his saddle-bow the lovely 
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maiden, still, happily for her, insensible, the Rouge Batard 
mounted his potent charger, and, with his captives and his booty, 
rode at a rapid pace into the forest, the depths of which were 
now as dark as midnight. 

In this brief sketch (which it is intended to follow up by a se- 
ries of articles each compiete in itself, but connected by a slender 
thread of common interest) the reader is assured that the atroci- 


ties perpetrated by the armed and 


organized banditti, who, under 
the various names of Routiers, Ecorcheurs, Tondeurs, and the like, 
devastated France during the middle ages— sometimes in bands 
and even armies; burning castles and besieging walled towns— 
sometimes alone or in smal! parties —are not only not exaggera- 
ted, but not even equalled ! The truth would be too horrible for 
aught but stern and sober history. ‘The series, if completed, will 
comprise the characters of the knight, the chatelaine, the page, the 
esquire, the wandering friar, the bishop, the troubadour, the 


trouvere’s lady, and the king. 


A VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOPE LESLIE,” &c. 


To tHe Epiror or tHe Democratic Review: 

Siz : — As you have done me the honor to publish pretty copi- 
ous extracts from my journalizing letters about to be published 
by the Messrs. Harper, I send to you a letter written at sea, not 
included in that collection. Cc. w.. S. 


On BOARD THE Sr. James, BouND TO LonDoN, 
May 6th, 1839. 





We 1, my dear C , did we not save one happy day from the 
chances of life by not sailing on the first? And we have lived 
through the parting with you and all the dear friends that came to 
the Hook with us! Who can tell the thoughts that are compressed 
into minutes when a life’s-love is inevery beat of the heart! We 
talked cheerfully and laughed at M.’s lame joke, when he told me, 
jesting at our little home-stream, that he hoped I should find his 
sister's House-a-tonic, — but the sounds struck upon faint, unan- 
swering hearts. The parting (passing ') bell found us in the midst 
of our claret and crackers, and deprived poor of his more 





solid lunch of ham and tongue, a raw material of feeling as well 
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as ideas, so pray do not blame him if he did not seem suitably sad 
afterward. 

Never shall [ forget the group of faces in your steamer. The 
little thing rose above and sank below the deck of our ship, and 
those blanched cheeks and glowing eyes seemed to speak from 
another world. I doubt if the last parting will be harder to me 
than this, for then sense will be dulled, and feeling abated, and 
faith in another world stronger, I trust, than my hopes of the Old 
World to which we are going. 

How suddenly you glided away from us! How strangely the 
parting cheering broke upon the suppressed sobs around me! 
Every voice in our noble ship that could speak replied to you. 
Do you remember the beautiful flowers that Madame C. gave me? 
“You will treasure them,” said F., “long after they have faded, 
because they have grown in your home-earth.” I put them in 
water and had them carefully placed, and yesterday, being tol- 
erably recovered from my sea-sickness, I for the first time in- 
quired for them. Of course they were gone—gone to deck the 
mermaids perhaps. So much for sentiment versus sensation. 

I resisted the fast-coming malady for an hour after we parted. 
A light fair breeze sprang up. I sat down on the threshold of 
the round-house, and resolved to observe B.’s “dressing of the 
ship.”” Venus was not attired by the Graces with more enthu- 
siasm, but my dull eye saw neither form nor comeliness, and I 
very soon followed those who, one by one, had dropped away 
wretched enough into their berths, and there we stayed for three 
oblivious days. 

After all there is a compensation in this sea-sickness, that seems 
to me not to have been sufficiently considered. It comes at the 
right moment. It is an opiate for the aching heart, for home- 
sickness, for all mental and moral ills; it is even potent against 
fear, for the magnificent dangers of the “great and wide sea” 
occurred to me yesterday, coward as I am, for the first time; 
and then, when it is over (as it is to most persons in three or four 
days), there is such a reaction of spirits, such a cheerful sense of 
escape and recovery, as to make you quite tolerant of all lesser 
sea-discomforts. It is a dark Lethean gulf between shore and 
sea-life, and once over, sea-pleasures, such as they are, begin. 





We are fortunate in the officers of our ship. Captain S 
is an able seaman on deck, a quiet gentleman in the cabin, —as to 
that, everywhere and at all times a gentleman. This is the first 
voyage he has made under the new regime of having no wine on 
the table but what is called for, and he says the quiet and comfort 
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resulting from it are inestimable. Nothing could be more grossly 
unjust than the old system, when ladies, invalids, and abstinents 
of all sorts, were obliged to pay for those who sat from three 
o’clock till ten, guzzling down liquors of every kind and quality. 
Nor was this the worst of it. Few people are content to pay for 
nothing, and many who were temperate at home tried at sea to 
drink their money’s worth; and before the voyage was ended 
there was much ill blood stirred, and many headaches and some 
fevers generated. 

Everything is well ordered in Captain S.’s ship. The seamen 
have no liquor except on extraordinary occasions. They are re- 
quired to be quiet, to tread the deck softly, and during the morn- 
ing watch, in slippers ; to use decent and civil language, and to 
call one another by their names, the universal soubriquet of 
“Jack,” and “I say, you,” being forbidden, for, as our mate, B., 
says, they are men, and have names, and should be treated like 
men. 

B. in truth sails the ship. He has the entire confidence of 
every person on board, from the captain down to the most doubt- 
ful-minded— you may guess who that is. He should not be sec- 
ond in any ship.* He has all the virtues of a seaman, and a face 
befitting them,—a mouth with the most resolute and stern expres- 
sion on deck, and the most winning smile in the cabin. There is 
the second mate just coming across the deck, the son of a rich 
Hamburgh merchant, with a face that a painter would choose if 
he would command your sympathies for a young sea-farer; and 
here is our steward, with a face befitting the steward of a benev- 
olent society, —and here, too, is our stewardess, an English wo- 
man of forty-five, with such shining hair and teeth, as, I think, 
none but an Englishwoman of forty-five could show. Surely our 
commander is a fancier of faces! 

An interruption, a racing across the deck—‘“ A souffleur! a 
souffleur!” screams Madame P.—“ A baleno!” shouts Francois, 
and “a dolphin! a dolphin!” cry half a dozen voices. I rush 
with Francois’ aid to the bulwarks, and see 





a porpoise. 
“Plenty of porpoises on the sea!” cries 
greeable cynical laugh. 
“JT am sorry for your disappointment!” said a kindly voice. I 


looked up into the faces of these two men, wondering if Heaven 





, with his disa- 


had infused the sweet and bitter into their dispositions in such 
different proportions, or if a man by his own determination could 
make his heart a fountain of good-will. The experiment is worth 
trying. 


* He has since been made captain of a packet-ship. 
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We have some forty steerage passengers. ‘Their quarters are 
divided from ours by a sail-cloth, which invidious barrier they 
may not pass. They are, for the most part, malcontent English, 
‘who, having been lured to the United States by dreams of an El- 
dorado, are disappointed to find that the universal law is in force 
there — Providence’s stern decree, that prosperity must be paid 
for in the old-fashioned coin of industry and its kindred virtues. 
We have tried to stir up a spirit of mutual kindness with these 
people, making the first advances by giving apples and raisins to 
their children, but they do not meet us half-way. ‘They are both 
shy and surly ; and I observe in them what I have often observed 
in English people of their condition, an uncertainty as to their 
relative position, and an unquietness that is ready to break forth 
into presumption and insolence. The artificial distinctions in 
which they were bred have ceased—the forms and words by 
which they expressed deference are disused—the harness is 
taken off, the blinders are removed, and they are in possession 
of a liberty to which they are unaccustomed, and are in the midst 
of objects which they have never measured and do not understand. 
Our people, not fenced out with briar hedges, not trained to a 
proscriptive and unmeaning civility, learn to measure themselves 
with others, and to respect natural elevations and real distinctions. 
We all agree to dispense with certain forms of European civiliza- 
tion, but I doubt if in your whole life you have been half-a-dozen 
times treated with premeditated disrespect by your inferiors in 
condition. ‘There is one old pair among the steerage passengers 
who are quite an exception to the prevailing sulkiness. I have 
seen them whenever the weather has been tolerable, sitting pla- 
cidly, and for the most part silently, together, seeming like people 
who have come to the last chapter of the book, have wound up 
its strong interests, and are but waiting for a foregone conclusion. 

“You are old,” said [ to the good woman, who had been telling 
me a dismal story of the discomforts of the people in the steer- 
age, “you are old to be crossing the Atlantic.” 

‘Ah, indeed, ma’am, if it were for anything but to go home.” 

“You are English ?” 

“Ah!” interposed the husband good-humoredly, “ who would 
be anything else that could help it ?” 

“You should not say that,” replied his wife meekly, “since 
our children have chosen America for them and theirs.” 

“Well, and to say the truth,” he resumed, “it is a fine country 
for the young, but it is not old England.” 


’ 


“It is not our home, you should say,” replied his wife in an 


apologetic tone, and looking at me. 
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“ We all allow,” I said, “ there is no place like home.” 

“ True, ma’am, we all say it; but to feel it one must cross the 
seas. Everybody wondered at us, but we could not get a con- 
tented feeling —the trees did not look natural—the rain on those 
new houses don’t sound as it did on the old thatched roof—the 


sun never seemed to rise nor set in the right place.” 


“ But you have left all your children there.” 

“ Yes, and all married and doing well on nice farms in Ohio; 
they are busy with the world, we have done with it—and we 
want to go home and lie down in the church-yard where all our 
dead lie— where we are used to everything, and everything will 
look natural.” 

“ And your children were willing ?” 

“‘Yes—they are good children and kind,—yes—all but the 
youngest, — she was not willing—no, not willing ; but when she 
saw us pine she was silent— poor Annie! —I wonder if the pear- 
tree is living you planted the day she was born, John? The 
shade of it killed the rose that you set for our eldest girl’s birth- 
day.” 

“ Yes—God forgive me —I remember,” replied John, “ but in- 
deed, ma’am, the little place was so stifled with shrubs and flowers, 
and the like, that one could not set down a tree without killing 
them with the shade of it. There were more flowers clustered 
under our windows than you can find on all the big farms in 
Ohio. It will be a long day, ma’am, before your country will look 
like old England.” 

I too had my preferences, and my aching longings for home, 
and therefore | the more respected the oli man’s, and the less 
wondered that he was going home in despite of ail the excellent 
reasons the political economist might have given him for remain- 
ing in our more flourishing land. [I should be very apt, like them, 
to go home, if but to die amid old femiliar things. 

While we were talking with the old pair, there was a tall, hag- 
gard man, with uncombed hair and a death-like paleness, stalking 
up and down in the narrow and encumbered space on the forward 
deck, as if all the world were indeed a stage, and he the only 
player. I could find out nothing from his fellow-passengers, but 
that this had been the way of his going on ever since we embark- 
ed, that he is muttering to himself sleeping and waking —and 
that he drinks more than he eats. 





Our gossip-stewardess has given me some further particulars 


of the man who excited my curiosity last evening. He is an 
Englishman, and has been a thriving carpenter in New York. He 
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came on board in a fit of madness, compounded of jealousy and 
alcohol. ‘This has, in a degree, subsided, but he is still incessant- 
ly murmuring something of his wrongs,— at one moment swear- 
ing to return and murder his wife and her lover, and then remem- 
bering he has all his money with him, resolving he will leave 
them, as the stewardess elegantly expresses it, “to starve it out 
together.” 

‘Their love or their life, stewardess 2” 

“Their love — their love, ma’am— such love is short-lived, any 
way ;—but | think the poor man wrongs her and himself; it’s 
the delirium-tremens the poor fellow has, and that makes him 
conceit everything. His wife followed him to the ship begging 
him to go home with her—an innocent pretty woman, and she 
sat on an old box on the end of the wharf, with her baby in her 
arms, and the tears streaming down her cheeks, looking most 
desolate-like, — he swearing and stamping till the mate stopped 
him, and shut him down below. 


Well, our Othello has finished his drama—not thrown himself 
into the sea, but the means whereby he lived, one hundred and 
twenty-five sovereigns. ‘This our stewardess considers a far 
more unquestionable proof of madness than a felo-de-se. The 
poor fellow threw the money overboard last evening, and it has 
had the effect to sober him. He awoke this morning to a con- 
sciousness of his pennyless condition, and he begins to suspect 
he has been in a delusion about his wife. The passengers are 
all astir with the incident. One might imagine a morning paper 
had come in. What outside creatures most men and most women 
are !—they live upon what is enacted; the world within, with 
its ever-evolving and inscrutable mysteries, has nothing novel or 
curious for them. 


Oh, ye dear friends, who “ live at home at ease” —— whose senses 
unlock in the morning to the singing of spring birds—to the 
crowing of cocks and cackling of hens—to the stroke of the 
gardener’s hoe in the upturning earth—to all cheerful domestic 
sounds; who look out upon the waving trees, and bursting blos- 
soms, and inhale earth’s sweetest odors— oh, think of us wretches 
waked to the swashing of the water on the side of the ship almost 
into our ears, who seé the blessed light of day only through the 
little glass eye of our state-room, and for the music of nature, 
the many voices of the glad earth, hear the “swabbing” of the 
decks, and for its sweetness have a congregation of pestilent 
odors that make us wish for the idols’ noses “that smell not!” 


Vou. IX. No. XXXIX.—Q 
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Then comes the necessity of dressing, a most comfortless pro- 
cess in this confined air and with these odious ship-odors. Think 
of washing one hand while you hold on with the other, staggering 
from side to side amid waving towels and curtains; grasping 
comb and tooth-brush, and the tedious process lengthening as you 
go. But while I am worrying and fretting, K is sleeping as 
quietly as if an angel’s wing were brooding over her. What 





matters it, whether on sea or land, while the wing plumed with 
health, youth, and cheerfulness, broods over us. 

You should come to sea to know what a pleasant incident in 
every day’s chapter is the breakfast, — coming out from our little, 
dark, noisome dens to fresh air, cheerful faces, and cheerful voices. 
lf Columbus is permitted to look down upon this Western ocean 
whose ways he opened, he must smile as he contrasts these float- 
ing hotels, and tables covered with the luxuries of every clime, with 
his little ship of two hundred tons burthen, and his salt and seanty 
fare. Here we have for breakfast fowls, beef-steaks, hot-rolls, 
hot-cakes, stewed fruit, &c. ; and for dinner, what have we not ? 


I have got far into the pleasant depths of a childhood friend- 
ship with a little girl in the steerage ; and had a hearty greeting 
from one of the sailors, who having heard me say I was from Massa- 
chusetts, told me he was a Boston lad. We anchored upon “ Fa- 
ther Taylor,” and were friends at once. He likes, he says, “to 
tramp it over the world, but he does not mean to be a common 
sailor always.” No Eastern man does, nor is long, as our mate 
says. He pronounces them the best seamen in the world; but 
says you cannot keep them before the mast — they will go a-head. 
Happy the country where this principle is sown at broad-cast, and 
takes such root as in ours. When we parted my compatriot prom- 
ised to “ pull the ropes for me.” ‘There are certain harmonies 
between human beings that may be brought out and are worth 
studying. God gives a natural touch and an ear for this music ; 
but if the living instrument were studied but half as much as is 
a piano ora paltry guitar, excellent harmonies, that make glad 
the heart of man, would often burst forth. 


Saturday, May 11th.—I have enjoyed two hours exquisitely, 
looking over the bulwarks, while the yesty waves are bounding 
and leaping round the ship, throwing off jets of jewels, images 
of beauty and joy. The ship is gliding with a power that seems 
spiritual. The girls have been singing and shouting, and we for- 
get all sea-troubles. So far the sea has not been the scene of 
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discomfort, ennui, and wretchedness it was described to us. We 
keep employed and good-natured. 

Monday, 13th. — Saturday night we sat on deck till 12. Our 
singing trio were in their best voice, as their applauding public of 
some half-dozen thought ; and when, at 12, our stewardess warned 
us to bed, we bade the bright stars and bright mirror below them 
an unwilling good-night, and parted in the expectation of passing 
the next evening in the light of the new moon. But Seged’s de- 
cree of happy days was not more presumptuous than a mariner’s 
promise of fair hours. Each hour has its individual, elemental 
character. In the morning the ship was pitching at such a rate 
that it was not without difficulty that we got into the round-house. 
Black, smoky clouds curtained the western horizon, and squally 
ones scudded before us, giving us blasts for greetings. Captain 
Ss 


breeze. Ihave no aspirings to see anything grander on the ocean ; 


will not let us call it a gale— nothing more than a gallant 





its sublimities have too much of the element of terror for my 





taste. The girls are standing at the bulwarks ; Captain S as- 
sures me there is no danger, and they enjoy it all the more for 
the dashing they get, as we now and then ship a sea. Their 
merry shouts are a pleasant home-sound amid the roaring of the 
ocean. ‘The poor steerage passengers are obliged to hide their 
heads in their dismal berths, as the water is dashing over the 
bowsprit. 

The sailors are my constant admiration — their obedience, 
promptness, calmness, and intrepidity. When I see these men 
mounting in all this hurly-burly to the round-top, fearless as birds, 
and trundling the ropes on the right use of which our lives depend, 
as calmly as we, in our quiet homes, pull the threads of our sew- 
ing, I cannot but laugh at certain bold theories about the sexes. 
What may be in the future developments of society we know 
not — the possible is in the impenetrable obscurity of the future; 
but what a young lady embroidering a bell-rope, and what a sailor 
reefing a sail in a storm, actually are, we know. There are, it is 
true, some striking exceptions to the general destiny and charac- 
ter, — that magnanimous creature, ‘Grace Darling,’ for example. 


Wednesday, 15th. — We have just been speaking an English ship 
from Barbadoes, which lay to, awaiting us. It is a stirring scene 
on the lonely track, when you seem cut off from the human race, 
suddenly to come upon fellow-beings, with wants, projects, sym- 
pathies answering to your own, as face to face, —to see and hear 
them for an instant, and then to part for ever! 

The passengers were all on deck, B maneuvring the ship, 
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and Captain S exchanging greetings through the speaking- 
trumpet, when I felt my gown grasped, and, turning round, saw 
little Sarah L.’s nurse, pale and panic-struck. ‘ Thank the Al- 
mighty!” she exclaimed, “we are safe. I thought they were 
pirates. I heard the word from them, ‘ You must give up!’” B , 
laughing, exclaimed, “ Pirates! — they have one red cap on the 





starboard quarter, one monkey, two perroquets, three oranges, and 
no bananas!” A harmless equipage, truly ! — but I am the last per- 
son that should scorn groundless fear. 

Thursday, 16th. — Last night appeared “ the Northern Lights,” 
the first number of our paper, with a capital caricature vignette by 
is the editor; it was read aloud, and 





one of our artists. M 
what with the writers for our audience, the reader’s piquant em- 
phasis and flashing eyes, and an atmosphere of amour propre, it 
went off charmingly. Afterward, our three musicians fell to their 
guitars and songs, while a merry set of our messmates formed 
themselves into a gallery audience, stood at the skylight, and 
showered down applauses, encores, anc prunes, on our performers. 
So you see our ship-life is not so dismal as you may imagine. 

Friday, 17th. — We have been on deck to see the setting sun. 
It set clear for the first time since we left New York, dropped its 
golden light into the ocean, and was gone. I have heard all my 
life of sunset at sea. Now that I have seen it, it seems to me 
not comparable in beauty to a sunset among our hills with a wavy 
horizon of trees and mountains, every ray caught and reflected by the 
varied landscape, the good-night beams burnishing the windows 
of happy homes, dancing on the topmost branches of the trees that 
shade these homes, reflected on the soft blue smoke that curls up 
from the hospitable chimneys, glowing on the harvest hill-side, 
shining back from the steel-like lake, and finally dying away on 
the mountain tops. Here all is sea and sky, sky and sea — unity 
and grandeur to be sure, God in his wonderful works, not in his 
tender fatherly visitation to man, and lingering in his truest sym- 
bol with his social children. 

At ten o’clock we went again on deck to see a night far more 
beautiful than the setting sun. There was a mass of heavy clouds 
shrouding the western horizon, like the outspread wing of a de- 
mon brooding over terrors and danger. ‘There was an indistinct- 
ness, a depth of gloom, a shadowing forth of the dark passage 
from time to eternity. Above this cloud, shining in a bright field, 
with a thousand stars around her, was the moon, five days old. 
A faint silvery light, at first but a speck, shone on the edge of the 
dark cloud. V.B. said it was the evening star, and while we 
were debating whether it were or were not, could or could not be, 
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this most beautiful of the planets shot out, and —I don’t know why, 
but that it produced the sensations that young, bright, and tender 
things do — L. and | exclaimed in the same breath, “It reminds me 
of dear little H——!” 

The celestial melo-drama (pardon the belittling designation) 
was not over. At twelve, we had a brilliant aurora-borealis. The 
lights streamed up from that same black cloud as if touched by 
the divine hand it had opened, and sent up their bright tokens 
from the world it hid. I have seen splendid northern lights be- 
fore. Do you remember those of the winter of ’37, when, on first 
looking out of the window, we thought the country was lit up 
with some great conflagration? Our snowy hills were tinted with 
the reflection of the rose-colored hues that extended quite to the 
zenith. I remember that, in spite of the mercury having fallen to 
sixteen below zero, the village street rang with voices. It seemed 
like a general turn-out of a moonlit summer’s evening. But last 
night’s spectacle was sublime. The column of light was reflected 
on the ocean — it was element discoursing to element a revelation 
from another world. ‘To-day the curtain has fallen, we have return- 
ed to our general ill luck of easterly winds, drizzling rains,and lead- 
en skies, so I am not like to bore you with any more sea scenery. 

Thursday, 23d. —1 was awoke this morning by what Captain 
S—— indulges me in calling a gale, though it proved a very short 
one. Our stewardess came early to my state-room to comfort 
me with her staple consolations: ‘It was a king of a day to any 
Miss A. had when she was on board the St. James— it didn’t 
blow athimble-full!’ and like chambermaid assurances. I hurried 
on my clothes and went on deck. Madeline Grey stood there 
wrapped in her gray cloak. She, with her half-inspired old face, was 
a fit impersonation of the queen of the elements; and M , his 
melancholy eye for once lighted, bent with a poet’s earnestness 








on the lashed waves. Captain S was as courteous and com- 
posed as if he had been in a drawing-room. Nobody else was 
stirring save the sailors, and they were stirring enough. .. The 
tremendous roar of the ocean most struck me. ‘There was a Di- 
vine power in its mighty voice. The effect was more astounding 
than the sound of Niagara. There you are encompassed with quiet 
objects, the softly breathing woods, the immoveable hills, the 
steadfast rocks, — but here rushes from every quarter the mighty 
sound. Norecession, no hiding-place, no rest, no repose !— you move 
on, and, seeming to grow louder and louder, the roar follows you. 
Sunday Evening, 26th. — We have been pitching and tumbling all 
day. At 2, Mr. H preached a sermon to us, and sweet voices 
blended in sacred music. Mr. H. isa Scotch Wesleyan Methodist 








a 
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missionary, who has been twenty years in the West Indies, and he 
is well fitted to be a preacher of righteousness all over the world. 
He is a most cheerful and instructive member of our ship’s com- 
pany ; and his calling, instead of being in any way offensive, rather 
gives value and currency to his good sense and good humor. All 
on board, black spirits and gray, honor the old veteran, and admire 
the resolution with which he enduresa racking cough, night and day. 

If you have read my journal up to this point wi/hout skip- 
ping, you are pretty well acquainted with our dramatis-persone, 
and do you not think we get on famously, considering we have 
sixteen womankind in this narrow space ! Elements of discord no 
doubt these are, if there were an evil spirit to bring them out. 
We might fight like cats for the only two sofas, the greatest lux- 
ury on ship-board, which some of us certainly do enjoy in a hori- 
zontal position an undue portion of the time. Then there is 
————.’s taste for general dictation (going to the length of hints 
to the captain how to manage his ship!) which has won for her the 
sobriquet of ‘ commodore ;’ and poor old Madeline Grey’s just com- 
plaints of the stewardess’ favoritism ; and above all, the little nui- 


? who our mate declares is worse than a snow-storm. 


sance “ Jolly’ 
There! while I am writing about him, he has had a tumble out of 
the swing, and one of the gentlemen asks with a mischievous 
smile, “ Will the wound prove fatal?” Parents who make their 
children odious should be classed with those felons who poison 
water-sources, for they spoil the sweetest things that Heaven 
has given us. 

Our three young artists are continually on deck noting and en- 
joying every fresh aspect of sea scenery. V.B. is the only one 
of them, or of the ship’s company, who has had zeal enough to set 
up all night to see the moon set and the sun rise. These three 
interesting men are on their way to Rome to study their art, — we 
daily rejoice in the fate that made them of our company. There 
may be quackery, affectation, and pretence, about art in the old 
world, but I think there is little of it withus. We have not enough 
of the real thing to give value to its counterfeit ; and in our money- 
seeking community, where every nerve is strained to get riches, 
as if riches were an end and not a means, there is something truly 
noble in young men starting in a career that holds out no lure of 
wealth, that at most promises but the means of pursuing their art, 
and those means ever moderate and often insecure. ‘They show 
themselves, in the start, capable of rising above the gross material 
world ; and without any of those outside things that give value to 
life in common eyes, and distinction to common men, they rise 
at once to a rank far above them, and form an aristocracy to which 
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deference is due, and will be paid even on the broad platform 
of our society — unquestionable deference, when to talent for art 
are added the high morals and attractive manners of our shipmates. 

While V. B. was outwatching the stars, our kind mate, according 
to his promise, tapped at my door. It was just before the morn- 
ing watch. I called the girls, and we went on deck to see the sun 
rise — it was a glorious sight to see, but not by a thousand-fold so 
lovely as when it comes over our own eastern hill — so comfort 
yourselves, ye idle stayers-at-home! : 

Monday, 2ith.— We had a religious service on deck yesterday. 
The sea was as calm as our “ Mountain Mirror.” Worship is 
surely a natural voice in such a scene. I looked to see our steer- 
age passengers avail themselves of their first opportunity of 
coming on the quarter-deck. Out of the forty-two, there were 
but my friends the old pair and three or four women who passed 
the sail-cloth barrier — “ the line of demarcation,” as one of the 
steerage Jadies called it with a toss of her head. Poor creatures! 
I do not blame them. I wonder that the necessary, and above all, 
the unnecessary disparities of life do not oftener produce dislike and 
exasperation in those who are thrust to the outer side of the “ sail- 
cloth” barrier of society. Faith in God cometh by inspiration — 
it takes a long course of moral cultivation to perfect faith in man. 

Tuesday, 28th. — Still beating against the east wind. “A hard- 
hearted wind” B. truly calls it. I do not perceive that seamen 
are more weatherwise than we land-folk. For the last ten days, 
captain, mate, and all, have been at fault in their predictions. 


The prolongation of our voyage makes me feel too vividly the 
distance between us. Home-faces pass before me as distinctly as 
the ghostly procession before Macbeth. The dear familiar places 
appear too. The garden-door in the long parlor is open, and the 
budding honeysuckle creeping around it. I see the trees with their 
half-grown leaves, their thin May foliage, on the mountain-side — 
the “great bridge” —the meadows—the early flowers! I have 
dreamed, almost every night since I have been on ship-board, of our 
dead. And this is not alone my experience. Every morning I 
hear some one of the women recounting a dream of some long- 
gone friend of whom she “ has not dreamed for years,” —— is not this 
enough to make one superstitious? It is said that as we approach 
death we recur to the associations of our childhood; even Fal- 
staff, world-worn as he was, “ prattled o’ green fields” in his ex- 
tremity. The dead and the distant are, alas! equally beyond our 


reach — equally lights in our firmament. 


A pilot from the Scylla islands spoke us this morning, bringing 
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with him fresh fish, potatoes, and that staple of life to all Amer- 
ican mankind —a newspaper! He tells us the wind has blown 
from the east for six weeks, and as the east wind in this latitude 
blows on an average two months out of the twelve, we may hope 
for an end of it in a fortnight! ‘“ Patience is a great help.” We 
have taken out our life-preservers, and had a merry time blowing 
them up. We have not thought of them before since we left 
New York, when R. W. made himself so merry, fancying us gir- 
dled with them, and spurred and mounted on sea-horses, career- 
ing about the Atlantic ocean! 


Saturday, June 1st. — Still beating about in the Channel. We 
passed very near the Eddystone light-house this morning, and the 
ladies were not called up to see it, because, forsooth, the deck 
was wet! This is suffering from very delicateness, indeed ; and 
thus women are cut off from half the uses and enjoyments of life, 
lest they should soil a dress, or damp their feet — poor things! 
Since breakfast we have seen land. England! But, alas! by 
writing the word, and putting the boldest stroke of my pen under 
it, I cannot send the thrill through your heart that went through 
mine at this first sight of the home of our fathers. The outline 
of the shore is bold and rocky ; some points resemble the Palisa- 
does, and others remind me of the boldest steeps in our Hudson- 
river highiands. Now and then there is a recession of the hills 
sees the hedge-rows. 





and we descry a road,a village. Dr. M- 
L , bless the senses of fifteen! can smell the violets, and see 
the children jumping over the hay-cocks ! Our artists are charmed 
with the novelty of the outlines, and our English friend is clap- 
ping her hands, as if these green hills were living friends. 





Sunday, 2d. — Our fifth Sunday on board! Wehad a last sermon 
, full of the spirit of our religion 





from our good friend Mr. H 
of peace and love. What a pity it is that clergymen so often lose 
such golden opportunities as this, on shipboard, of commending 
their religion by inspiring regard for its preachers! Mr. H—— 
has been one of the most cheerful members of our socia] com- 
pact — and who should be so cheerful as those whose business it 
is to fit us for a happier world? Mr. H has no professional 
pedantry, technicality, or sanctimony. His religion is an every- 
day-garment ; he wears it easily and gracefully as if he were used 
to it. 

Monday, 3d.— A clear sun atlast! The Needles in sight — 


a fair breeze, and a good hope of landing in a few hours. 





Tuesday, 4th.—Our evil luck of head-winds pursued us to the 
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last. I had hardly written down our fair breeze, when it turned 
upon us, and we crawled round the Needles and cast anchor on 
the Mother Bank. Our vision of clean sheets and ample beds van- 
ished, and we were in the condition of many poor foo]s who are 
spoiled by flattering anticipations for a very comfortable reality. 
A droll spectacle was our ship this morning, with dressing up and 
packing up. We hardly knew some of our shabby shipmates 
when they came forth all shaven and shorn (their sloughs cast), 
in velvet waistcoats, gold chains, brushed hats, the women in their 
land gear, and poor “Jolly” absolutely made over, recast, with a 
pretty clean dress, a new straw hat, a whip in one hand, and a 
trumpet in the other. ‘ Three cheers for Jolly!” cried the gen- 
tlemen, and three were given, accompanied with a blast of Jolly’s 
trumpet. M.’s appearance on deck caused quite as much sen- 
sation as Jolly’s, but of a different kind. She has been confined 
to her berth almost invariably since we left New York — sea-sick 
five weeks! — and yet when we, who have had the deck, the table, 
and all possible sea-board varieties, to alleviate our condition, have 
chafed and fretted, she has been uniformly cheerful and agreeable. 
A notable triumph this, of the morale over the physique, is it not? 
There is much heroism that is never chronicled. 

Boat after boat came alongside to convey our passengers to 
Portsmouth. Our artist-friends, the London picture galleries al- 
ready dancing before their eyes, were the first to be off. G 
kept up his humorous affectation of Dalgettyism to the last, and 





declaring, in a melting appeal to his fair young fellow-passengers, 
that he had had no breakfast, they abstracted bread and crackers 
from the steward’s pantry and sent down upon him, and he grasp- 
ed the shower of manna, fixing his laughing eyes on his patron- 
saints, and bowing his head like a mandarin, — and off they went 
s 





amid hurras and the waving of caps, handkerchiefs, and G 
troubabour cloak. The captain’s cutter came at last, and we left the 
ship with a blessing on every plank of the good St. James. It 
was a sad parting — it seemed like a bit of home, for the feet of our 
dear friends there have trodden it, — and very sad parting with our 
mess-inates with whom we have been for a month separated from 
all the world, and involved in a common destiny. 

Of all remedies for a mind diseased, inflamed with passion, irri- 
tated with petty resentments, discolored with envy, or inflated 
with vanity, | would recommend a sea voyage. You seem 
in some sort to have passed away from the world; you judge 
others dispassionately, yourself fairly ; your prejudices fade away, 
your desires are calmed, your regrets are softened, your resent- 
ments vanquished — you are at peace with all men! 


Q2 
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THE COMMON LOT. 
BY S, WALLACE CONE, ESQ. 


How deep that feeling in the heart, 
Most deep when least confessed, 
Most sad when not a tear will start 
To purge it from the breast, — 
A doubting wish —a dread —a pain — 
A heavy darkness weighing down 
Hope’s wings, when upward most they strain— 
Oblivion’s shadow — fortune’s frown — 
That fear, when this our clay is not, 
Our love, our self, will be forgot! 


I scarcely knew that I could feel 
What now too well I know, 
When to my childhood’s thoughts would steal 
Dim shapes, and whisper low: 
* Ages have passed since we were men 
Who dared the worm to touch our name, 
Who thought when dead to live again 
In the eternity of Fame. 
We lived, we died — earth knows us not; 
We are, and thou shalt be — forgot! 


“ Great fame was ours — we led the way 
In honorable strife ; 
We conquered, but our mortal day 
Measured our giory’s life. 
We loved the land our fathers won, 
And gave to us, their children, free; 
We bled that still from sire to son 
The pure bequest as pure might be. 
No pillar marks our burial spot 
We are, and thou shalt be — forgot !” 


Or changing thus:—“ We loved, we died, 
And bitterly were wept; 

A year, and she who loneliest sighed, 
Watch for new lovers kept. 

She who first freed our fettered thought, 
Whom more we loved than all beside, 

Had other sons, and barely taught 
That ere they lived their brother died! 

Death makes an unregarded blot: 

We were, and thou shalt be —forgot !” 
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And strongly, when they passed, I strove 
To think it dreaming vain; 
To hope that love remembered love, 
When dust was dust again ; 
That where we stored our wealth of trust 
In hearts akin, or pledged to ours, 
Time’s theft and disaffection's rust 
In vain would urge their puny powers ; 
That earth and memory held some spot 
Where I could never be forgot. 


Ah! bitter truth, earth holds no heart 
So faithful and so true, 

But will for pleasure freely start, 
When grief’s no longer new. 

Woman forgets her sucking child ; 

Fond wives, just widowed, wed again; 
And grief that raves most hopeless wild, 
Ere long can smile at vanished pain; 
For nature gives a common lot, 

To live, to love, to be forgot! 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM.* 


Ir has been often remarked that our times are characterized by 
the numerous useful and scientific discoveries which have been 
made since the beginning of this century, and continue to be 
made every day ; and it is generally believed that no epoch in the 
history of humanity can boast of more striking discoveries than 
the present. And we have truly many inventions to enumerate, 
many machines and products to exhibit: steam-engines of all 
kinds applied to all kinds of uses; gas lights by which, in large 
cities, the nights are transformed into days; hydrogen gas bal- 
loons, and numberless scientific inventions and discoveries of the 
first order, — without even mentioning phrenology which enables 
us, say its votaries, to read the character, taste, talents, defects, 
and qualities of every one; or animal magnetism, by which any 
individual is enabled to examine the interior of his own organiza- 
tion, and to know what is transpiring in his neighbor’s room with- 
out having ever entered it. This admitted superiority of our 
day becomes, however, a little more questionable when we take 
the trouble faithfully to compare its inventions and discoveries with 


* Memoirs of the American Academy. An account of the magnetic observa- 
tions made at the observatory of Harvard University, Cambridge, by Joseph 
Lovering, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and W. 
Cranch Bond, Astronomical Observer to the College. 
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those made in former times, and especially since the fourteenth 
century; and if we bear in mind that, among those to which that 
period lays claim, are to be enumerated the fabrication of paper, 
the art of printing, and the discovery of America, we shall find 
the judgment in our own favor, at the expense of preceding gene- 
rations, to be a little precipitate so far as it regards useful discov- 
eries; and that our verdict resembles the one usually pronounced 
where the judge is a party interested. Nor were the scientilic 
inventions of the seventeenth century inferior to those made in 
more modern times. To cite one only of a great number, that 
of the telescope may be taken as an example. Although but a 
scientific toy in the eyes of most persons, yet, if more attentively 
considered, it will be found to deserve another and a higher 
name. What a revelation there was for the astronomers and phi- 
losophers of those days in the discovery of the satellites of Jupiter 
and his beautiful disk and belts! in the extraordinary appearance 
of Saturn with his globe, and its encircling rings! in the phases 
of Venus and Mercury, and in the immense mountainous chains, 
the steep and lofty peaks, the volcano-like conical elevations, the 
valleys and the plains of the moon! It would be impossible to con- 
ceive, now that we learn in our spelling-books what is known 
about the solar system, how deep an impression their first glance, 
through a telescope, at Saturn, or any other of the most brilliant 
planets, made upon the astronomers of Galileo’s day, did not our 
libraries contain the books in which their sentiments of wonder and 
delight are recorded. We may possibly experience like sensa- 
tions upon beholding, for the first time, one of those brilliant north- 
ern-lights which, at this season of the year, so often illumine the 
Heavens at the northern extremity of Lake Michigan, and with 
which the inhabitants of Mackinaw are so familiar. No other 
natural phenomenon is comparable to this, or so forcibly awakens 
in the bosom of the spectator those mingled feelings of venera- 
tion and adoration, and that state of exaltation, which proclaim 
that above the beings of this world there must be others infinitely 


superior in all respects to himself, and, revealing the presence of 


the Almighty, enkindle a longing to kneel before him in love 
and awe. 

Such we find were the emotions of many learned men of the 
seventeenth century on contemplating the magnificence of the 
planets and their satellites through the telescope. This may be 
especially seen, among others, in a work of P. Kircher, called 
“ Itinerarium Extaticum,” &c. — Extatic Voyage to the Moon and 
Planets. 

The discovery of the telescope was indeed a great discovery, 
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and yet seemingly productive of no great useful, practical result. 
Galileo, it is true, thought that by the aid of the satellites of Ju- 
piter it would be possible to find the longitude at sea; but after 
more than two centuries, his idea, though theoretically true, has 
proved impracticable, — and even the glorious discoveries of Her- 
schel, with his gigantic telescope, did not have any immediate 
effect upon the physical welfare of society. But who can calcu- 
late the good this discovery produced indirectly, by enlarging the 
scope of human ideas, and leading to new fields of researches ; 
and thus its effect upon the moral and intellectual state of mankind ? 

There are, among the branches of scientific researches which 
occupy modern philosophers, some which do not captivate the at- 
tention of the majority by any brilliant promises of leading to 
practical results of a general interest. They are generally, how- 
ever, precisely those to which the students most exclusively de- 
voted to the sciences give their attention and apply their talents 
and experience. For, the very reason for which the public at 
large does not take a great interest in them, repels any one who 
considers science as a profession by which he is to make money, 
and even those who are excited by ambition only, to join the ex- 
pedition of discoverers. 

The investigation of the laws of Terrestrial Magnetism is one 
of those questions whose solution is connected with the greatest 
practical difficulties, and requires years before it can be attempted, 
and perhaps centuries before it can be accomplished. The philoso- 
pher who begins the work cannot expect to see it completed: all 
that he can hope for, is to gather himself some of the materials 
out of which future builders may erect the edifice, and the utmost 
result he can aim at, is to lay the foundations of the structure. 
And yet so much is to be expected from the knowledge of that 
subject, that many devote themselves with the most ardent zeal 
to its investigation ! 

Few of our readers we suppose are unacquainted with the mar- 
iner’s compass, and with the magnetic needle, which is its princi- 
pal part. In its most simple shape, this needle may be imagined 
a small bar of steel equally thick and broad through its whole 
length. It may be supposed to be suspended by a simple silk 
thread, without torsion, so as to take a horizontal position. If 
magnetised, this small bar will oscillate, like the pendulum of a 
clock, around a certain position, in which it will finally be at rest 
If moved either to the left or to the right, it will begin again to 
oscillate as formerly, and again resume its former position. This 
position to which it always returns, is such that one end of the bar 
points toward the North, and the other toward the South. Hence, 
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of course the possibility of steering a ship in a given direction, by 
the aid of such a needle. In earlier times, after the discovery of 
the property possessed by the magnet of pointing toward the North, 
it was believed that its direction lay actually on the line running 
from North to South ; but as soon as greater attention was paid to 
the phenomenon, it was discovered that the coincidence with the 
direction of the magnetic needle and the meridian, did not really 
take place in most points of the surface of the globe. Colum- 
bus is said to have made this discovery in one of his voyages. In 
some places the North end of the needle deviates toward the 
West, in others toward the East. Between them are places where 
the direction of the needle is in the meridian. The angle which 
the needle makes with the meridian is called the variation of the 
compass, or, more exactly, its declination. All these facts are 
generally well known. They form one of the fundamental points 
in modern navigation, and every sailor is acquainted with them. 
But there are others connected with the direction of the magnetic 
needle which are less known, though without them the prece- 
ding are of little use. We shall only speak of these so far as they 
are connected with the compass. 

In measuring at different times the declination of the needle in 
the same place, it was found that this angle was constantly chan- 
ging, becoming larger after a longer lapse of time, until it had 
reached a certain maximum value; after which it decreased 
until it had reached a certain minimum. Sometimes after having 
deviated for a certain number of years toward the West, the 
North end would come nearer and nearer the meridian, coincide 
with it for a time, and deviate finally toward the East. This dis- 
covery is of the greatest importance. It shows that in the same 
place the compass will! not have, after a number of years, the di- 
rection it had at their commencement, and that navigators ought 
to ascertain the direction of the compass as often as possible, and 
not rely too much upon the declinations determined in former 
voyages. These changes in the direction are called the secular 
variations of the declination. 

Another discovery was made at a later period. It consists in the 
fact that not only does the direction of the compass change from 
year to year, but that it changes every moment, performing sev- 
eral irregular oscillations in the course of the day, but so short as 
to require an apparatus of a greater sensibility than the common 
compass possesses. ‘The little bar suspended by a silk fibre, as 
described above, has the requisite sensibility to perform all these 
oscillations. But in order to observe the latter, it is necessary to 
take certain precautions, without which it would be impossible. 
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We mention some of the most important — First, on account of 
the facility with which the little bar moves, the least current of 
air would disturb its position ; for this reason it is necessary to 
suspend it in a box. Secondly, as the motions are usually very 
slow, and the variations very small in a short time, it would be 
impossible to notice and measure them with the little bar. If 
the bar were much longer, its ends would describe longer ares 
for the same deviation of the axis. In fixing to the thread of 
suspension a small mirror, which reflects a scale placed at a dis- 
tance of about fifteen feet, Professor Gauss of Géittingen has 
contrived to discover the minutest deflection of the needle ; be- 
cause with this arrangement, the motion performed by the thread 
is increased in the ratio of its double distance to the eye. 

The instrument being as sensitive as possible, the following ap- 
pearances are manifested: while the sun is above the horizon, the 
needle is constantly moving, now toward the West, then toward 
the East, arriving at its greatest western deflection between six 
and eight, A. M., and its greatest eastern at one, P.M. These 
extreme declinations take a different value in the course of the 
year; their difference decreases generally from April to Decem- 
ber, when its value is smallest, and increases again from De- 
cember to April. These two orders of observations show that 
there is an action exercised by the sun upon the magnetic forces 
of the earth, and depending upon the diurnal and annual motions 
of the latter. 

Such are the motions of the needle for all the places of Europe 
in which observations have been made for a sufficient length of 
time, and with sufficiently sensitive instruments. They are almost 
coincident over the whole surface of the continent between Up- 
sala and Messina, a space including about twenty-two degrees of 
latitude ; and even as far as Alten, latitude 70°, the genera! motion 
bears some resemblance with that in the former places, though in 
its details the course of the magnetic bar is entirely different from 
that at the nearest station, Upsala. 

With regard to the secular variation of the declination, it has 
been deduced with great care for Gottingen out of 4323 observa- 
tions, by Gauss and Dr. Goldschmidt. It is actually estimated at 
four minutes sixteen seconds, .456 ; that is to say, that every year, 
the mean declination of the needle is four minutes sixteen sec- 
onds, .456 smaller than the year before. Though this value is not 
the same for all places in Europe, it is very likely that it does not 
vary much within the limits between which the whole course of 
the magnetical phenomena presents such close resemblances. 

The different motions of which we have spoken hitherto, those 
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constant oscillations of the magnetic needle, between certain lim- 
its, coinciding for Europe with about one o’clock, P. M., and from 
six to eight, A. M., may be called regular. They are evidently 
the result of some general cause; the action of the sun in their 
production is most evident, as they vary according to the months 
of the year, and the hours of the day. 

Beside these general actions betrayed by the needle, there are 
other causes of a more local character, which have a very evident 
action upon it. Among these, ranks first the Aurora-Borealis. 
As early as the year 1740, it was discovered that, generally, while 
there was a northern-light appearing, the magnetic needle experi- 
enced unusual agitations. This is the most important fact known 


with regard to the Aurora-Borealis. It shows that, either the’ 


Aurora acts upon the needle, or that one and the same cause pro- 
duces the brilliant phenomenon in the sky, and the agitations of the 
compass. In both cases there is a connection between Terrestrial 
Magnetism and the Aurora. This results moreover from the 
circumstance that the latter is generally symmetric with regard 
to the magnetic meridian. 

The scientific expedition sent by the French government to 
Spitzbergen and Finmarken, had an opportunity of observing a 
great number of northern-lights. An account of them is given in 
Becquerel’s work, “ 'Traité de |’Electricité et du Magnetisme.” 
vol. vi, p. 205. The observations were made at Bassekop, in the 
the Bay of Alten, lat. 70 degrees. From September, 1838, to 
April, 1839, in the interval of 206 days, the members of the ex- 
pedition counted 143 Auroras ; they were especially frequent from 
the 17th of November to the 25th of January, during the absence 
of the sun. During this night of 70 times 24 hours, 64 Auroras 
were observed, not including those which were invisible on ac- 
count of the sky’s being entirely covered, and which were betrayed 
only by the perturbations of the magnetic needles. 

The phenomena began, usually, between four and eight o’clock 
in the evening; sometimes they lasted until the morning dawn 
rendered them invisible ; but their most brilliant phases took place 
in the first half of the night. The rays of light were all directed 
toward the point in the sky which coincided with the prolongation 
of the axis of the dipping needle.* 

Similar Auroras to those observed by the French expedition may 


*If a magnetic bar, similar to the one above, be provided with a transvere 
axis at equal distances from its two extremities, and placed on the magnetic me- 
ridian, its northern end will point downward. ‘This is the simplest form of the 


dipping needle. 
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be seen in the United States, in a much inferior latitude. Persons 
who have resided some time at Mackinaw on Lake Michigan, in 
latitude 46°, have seen these magnificent Auroras, which, in 
Europe are only observed in countries, whose latitude is above 
60°. At Paris, and in the whole of France whose most north- 
ern limit is in 51°, auroras, like those described in the above-men- 
tioned account, are seldom seen. Nor does it appear that in much 
higher latitudes they are often observed. 

The description given by the reporter of the French expedi- 
tion agrees in numerous points with the phenomenon as it pre- 
sents itself at Mackinaw. It is too long to be given here; the fol- 
lowing short extract, relative to a certain period of the constantly 
changing meteor, may give a faint idea of this, as yet mysterious, 
natural phenomenon : 

“If we imagine that then all those rays dart with vivacity, con- 
stantly and suddenly changing in their length and brightness ; that 
beautiful red and green tints color them by fits ; that undulatory 
motions take place, that luminous currents appear in succession, 
and lastly, that the whole heavenly vault offers an immense and 
magnificent sparkling cupola, dominating a soil always covered 
with snow, which itself forms a dazzling frame to a sea calm and 
black as a lake of asphaltus, we have but a very imperfect idea of 
the wonderful spectacle which exhibits itself to the beholder, and 
which it is impossible to describe.” 

If there be other local and temporary irregular causes acting 
upon the needle, they are as yet unknown, and the striking re- 
semblance which is witnessed in all places where contemporaneous 
observations have been made in Europe, seems to prove that there 
are no other than bar-reaching causes acting upon the variation of 
the needle. Of course, we suppose here, that in the vicinity of the 
needle there is no iron, nor any other magnetic substance. 

The results which we have made known above to our readers, 
are the fruits of observations made since the year 1836, in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Holland, and Italy, as well as in France and in 
England. Beside what has been already stated, we may add, 
that the regular corresponding perturbations are always decreas- 
ing from the North to the South, from Upsala to Milan. Thus, 
for instance, on the 30th of January, between 25 and 40 minutes 
past nine o’clock, the arcs described by the needles were for the 
respective places, as the following numbers: Catania, 6; Milan, 
12; Munich, 135; Leipsic, 16; Marburg, 20; Gottingen, 26; the 
Hague, 29. 

From this circumstance, we seem authorized to conclude that 
whatever may be the original cause of these daily perturba- 
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tions, the forces which act immediately on the needle emanate 
from the North. 

The beautiful results which the continental observers in Europe 
attained in a few years with the accurate and delicate magnet- 
ometer of Gauss,* and those which were to be expected from the 
co-operation of philosophers in other parts of the world, induced 
the English philosophers to establish similar instruments in several 
of the British possessions, and to invite our own men of science to 
join in this undertaking, the vastest and most purely scientific 
which was perhaps ever made. In Boston thirty gentlemen sub- 
scribed a hundred dollars each for the construction of a convenient 
building and the acquisition of the requisite instruments for a 
magnetic observatory, which was connected with the university at 
Cambridge. Regular observations have been made there since the 
month of March, 1840. ‘Their results are contained in a memoir 
by Messrs. J. Lovering and W. Cranch Bond, and communicated 
by the former gentleman to the American Academy. Notwith- 
standing the short period during which these observations have, 
until now, been prosecuted on our Continent, they appear to lead to 
the same results, which seem already firmly established for Europe, 
as will be perceived by the following extract : 


“Tn so complex a subject, no attempt could be made at present to ex- 
plain the modus operandi by which the sun’s rays affect the position of a 
magnetized bar. It is much to have the dependance of these changes upon 
solar time clearly established. The moments at which the maximum and 
minimum of the diurnal curves occur, oscillate between certain limits. 
Now, the observatories of Géttingen and Cambridge differ in longitude 


five hours, twenty-four minutes, sixteen seconds: it is plain, then, that if 


there be such a relation to the solar time of each place, it must appear 
even in the curves of a single day. And so it is found by an examination 
of the Cambridge times and those published by Gauss for Géttingen and 
contiguous places, that a difference equal to the difference of longitude 
exists in the mean times of the greatest eastern and western declination 
of the magnetic meridian.” 


The observatories of which the results had hitherto been pub- 
lished by Gauss, being almost all in the same longitude, could 
of course only show the law of the magnetic forces as they vary 
from North to South, and only for the northern hemisphere. 
The American observations will contribute to show the ratios in 
which these forces vary from East to West. It was the intention 
of Professor Gauss from the beginning of his researches first to 


* This is the name which is given to the magnetic bar with its accessories 
(mirror, scale, and telescope), devised for these researches by Professor Gauss of 
Gottingen. 
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compare the action of Terrestrial Magnetism on the magnetic 
horizontal needle as nearly as possible in the same meridian. The 
stations were accordingly selected with this view. 

The three observatories now in existence on our own con- 
tinent, viz: at Toronto, Cambridge, and Philadelphia, will prob- 
ably prove for it, by the comparison of the results of their obser- 
vations, what is already known for the continent of Europe, as 
actually appears from Professor Lovering’s memoir. The com- 
parison of the same results with those obtained in Europe and 
the different English stations, will afterward lead to the discovery 
of the variation which the magnetic forces present as we proceed 
on a same parallel, from East to West. But, in order that this 
feature of terrestrial magnetism should be plainly exhibited, it 
will be necessary that more numerous observatories should be 
established over our vast western territories, as nearly as possible 
in the same latitude. 

In the year 1839, it happened for the first time that an Aurora 
Borealis took place in Europe on the observation day. It was ob- 
served at Bassekop (lat.70 deg.), by the scientific Expedition above 
mentioned, and at Upsala, where, however, on account of the 
moonlight, it seemed unimportant. At no other station does it 
seem that the Aurora was seen. Nevertheless the perturbations 
were on that day larger than usual, throughout the whole line of 
observatories, and not less exactly corresponding: as usual also, 
they were greatest at Upsala and smallest at Milan, decreasing 
in their value regularly with the latitude. At Copenhagen and 
at Munich, it would seem there were for a short period more 
local causes. 

The American observers were in this respect more fortunate. 
In the space of twelve months, the results of which have been 
published, it happened twice that an Aurora was visible at the time 
of the regular observations ; in May and August, 1840. The com- 
parison of the observations at Toronto, Cambridge, and Philadel- 
phia, leads to the same general result which follows from the 
European observations, viz: that the action of the Aurora, or 
rather the action of the magnetical forces which are displayed at 
the time an Aurora shines in the sky, decreases from North to 
South. At Toronto the oscillations of the bar were greater 
than at Cambridge, and at this place larger than at Philadelphia. 

In conclusion, we give the following extract from Prof. Lover- 


ing’s memoir : 


“The observers on the remarkable days of May and August describe 
the motions of the magnetometer as peculiar in the highest degree. It 
was often checked in the midst of its vibrations, and suddenly forced back 
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in the opposite direction ; and this took place with such frequency at cer- 
tain seasons as to give to the motion the appearance of jerks and sharp 
twitches. No correspondence was noticed between the time of maximum 
magnetic disturbance and the formation of the Auroral Crown. But it was 
sometimes supposed from successful comparisons in the phases of the dif- 
ferent phenomena, that the instrument gave intimation by some strange 
motion of the most signal changes in the aurora,” 

The subject to which we have devoted this article (taking as a 
fit occasion for it the publication of the paper referred to at its 
commencement, though without professing to present any formal 
review or analysis of Prof. Lovering’s labors) is one of the most in- 
teresting among the investigations in which the active and labori- 
ous science of the age is now engaged. From the discoveries in 
it which are in the progress of development, under the extended 
system of combined observations first proposed by the celebrated 
Professor Gauss of Géttingen, with the liberal co-operation of the 
government and men of science of foreign countries, important 
and valuable practical results are to be expected. We hope soon 
to see magnetic observatories erected at other points of our Union 
besides the two which have been already named. ‘The expense is 
trifling, and one certainly should be established from the Smithso- 
nian fund. Others should be erected by the State governments ; 
and it is chiefly with a view to the attraction of a popular atten- 
tion to the subject, that we have been induced to place these re- 
marks before our readers. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SECRET SOCIETIES OF 
MODERN ITALY.* 


Tue attention and the sympathy of American democracy have 
been often of late years attracted to Italy, by the several attempts 
at insurrection that have from time agitated that beautiful but un- 
happy country. We have beheld with an earnest interest in its 
issue, and a sincere sorrow for its failure, the disproportionate 
struggle in which the Liberals of Italy have engaged with their 
tyrants. And when the daring outbreaks of those gallant but 
hapless patriots have been overwhelmed beneath their usual fate, 
our indignation has often risen to the highest pitch, at the narra- 
tives which have reached us of the cruel modes of vengeance in- 
flicted by the petty and blood-thirsty despots of Italy on their 
prostrated, powerless, and often innocent victims. A few of them, 
after surviving, through long years of incarcerated torture, the 


* G. I.— Avostotato Porotare. — Liberta, Eguaglianza, Umanita, Indipen- 
denza, Unita. — Dio e il Popolo.— Laboro e frutto proporzionato. — Direttore 
della pubblicazione, Gruserrz Mazzin1. 
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vindictive malice of their tyrants, have sought an asylum on our 
shores; and the respect, admiration, and affection which in so 
many instances have been awakened by personal association with 
these unhappy but noble refugees, have taught us to realize that 
our own privilege, in having it in our power to offer them a shel- 
ter and a home, is no less fortunate a one for ourselves, than is 
theirs, in seeking both beneath the shadow of that free flag which 
waves in the eyes of all the nations of the earth, as the emblem of 
democratic liberty, and of the universal equality and brotherhood 
of man and man. 

But this painful sympathy which has been generally felt among 
us in behalf of the persecuted Liberals of Italy, has been but the 
instinctive impulse of indignant humanity that shuddered at the 
sufferings of fellow-men. We have felt for them what as Ameri- 
cans we could not but feel, at any spectacle of foreign force and 
brute tyranny cruelly triumphant over a cause of native patriotism 
and republican aspirations, so closely in harmony, in its general 
aim and tendency, with that to which our own unforgotten 
fathers pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hon- 
or.” This we have felt, but nothing more. Whether from the diffi- 
culty of procuring information in reference to these interesting 
events, or from neglect of investigation on our own part, — care- 
less as we are apt to be of the analysis of facts not immediately 
connected with our own interests, — it is certain that but few of us 
have hitherto possessed any positive knowledge on the subject. 
Few of us have as yet fairly understood how far our general sym- 
pathy was just. Few of us have taken the pains to ascertain 
whether the convulsive efforts of the Italian patriots have been 
the result of a well conceived plan, a well organized system, or 
the mere effervescent explosion of a few nobler spirits among a 
mass of uneducated slaves, who, exasperated by an intolerable 
pressure of suffering and evil, have become reckless of conse- 
quences, and have burst out into wild and brute violence, to seek 
in the general confusion at least the chance of a brief relief. We 
are still ignorant what are their principles — or indeed whether 
they have any. We know but little of their wants, their views, 
their numbers, their resources, or of the qualifications of those who 
have on several occasions attempted, within the last ten years, to 
raise the population of northern Italy against their masters. We 
have therefore —as well from a motive of justice to the men 
and the party to whom we refer, as from our profound interest in 
that ill-treated and ill-fated, but still glorious and classic land — 
endeavored to collect such information as we have found accessi- 
ble, respecting the Secret Societies which have of late years been 
the most efficient in the work of regeneration to which they are 
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devoted, and most daring in their efforts in the causé of national 
emancipation and national union. 

Among the several secret societies which have succeeded each 
other during the last ten years, the Giovine Italia, or “ Young Italy” 
stands the most prominent. Strong in its convictions, fearless of 
consequences, and unheeding the rage of a tyranny it despised 
while it abhorred, this Society alone has made a public declaration 
of faith, and proclaimed in open and unequivocal language the prin- 
ciples on which it has taken its stand, and on which and by which 
it has determined to begin and carry out its mission of Italian re- 
generation. With a spirit which, without profanity, we may call 
kindred to that of the apostles of old, this Society, inspired with a 
faith, neither to be shaken by sophism, nor deterred by persecu- 
tion, has been laboring with unremitting exertion and industry, 
ever since its establishment, to propagate its creed among its 
Italian brethren, and still to increase the growing numbers of its 
proselytes. A society of distinguished men, devoted to the dis- 
semination of liberal principles, of pure morals, which inscribes on 
its banner the holy watchwords of human freedom and equality — 
and which, destitute as it may be of efficient means, yet dares 
openly to raise that banner high aloft, and to proclaim an uncom- 
promising war against tyranny, cannot be unworthy of our atten- 
tion‘and sympathy. The first numbers of a newspaper recently 
issued by the Society of La Giovine Italia, under the title of 
“‘Apostolato Popolare,” have fallen into our hands. This publica- 
tion is printed in London, but is designed chiefly for dissemina- 
tion among the laboring classes of Italy, as well as for the perusal 
of the countless Italians who are wandering in exile in foreign 
countries. We have found this paper so replete with a true po- 
litical wisdom, with sound and healthy views, pervaded with a 
high tone of pure Christian morals, that while we have been 
forcibly struck, both with the ability with which it is written, and 
with the value of the principles asserted by it, it could not but 
suggest the desire, as closely as in our power, to examine and study 
the Society from which it emanates, and of which it is the solemn 
public voice and utterance. Before, however, proceeding to this 
inquiry, a few words are due to the events which have preceded 
and led the way to its formation. 

After the popular triumph of the Trois Jours of 1830, in France, 
the Italians, relying on the presumption that the agreement which 
had been entered into by the five great powers of Europe, of non- 
intervention, would be adhered to, even by Austria, in relation to 
the Italian States, rose in insurrection in the duchies of Bologna 
and Modena. The wild-fire of revolution spread with such rapid- 
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ity that the duke of the last named city had barely time to escape 
with his family, and seek a shelter in the Austrian dominions. 
He escaped ; but he carried with him a bitter resolution of ven- 
geance against all Liberals and Liberalism. Before quitting his 
city, while he neglected every object of value, he took care to 
drag with him in his flight the unhappy Menotti, a distinguished 
citizen of Modena, and at the time a prisoner of state to the duke. 
He was the chief of the conspiracy which made the revolution in 
Modena, but having had the misfortune to be detected before the 
explosion of the insurrection, he was arrested, and the occurrence 
of that event found him in a dungeon awaiting his trial. 

The insurrection of these two cities was accomplished solely 
by the young Italians,—namely, of that class who, born in these 
times of revolution and progress, and nourished in the glorious 
recollections of the past, blushed deeply for the present abasement 
of their country — so beautiful and so unhappy, —and could no 
longer brook the shame of being governed by an ignorant and 
brutal foreign tyranny, —that noble youth with whom the love of 
that country is the most fond and fervent religion of their heart. 
They were perhaps too hasty, but the gallant impulses that ani- 
mated them were not to be resisted. They believed that the 
favorable hour had arrived to fulfil the great duty they owed to 
Italy and to their own natural rights ; and regardless of the person- 
al dangers they braved, and as fearless of the worst consequences 
to themselves as they were free from any motives of individual 
ambition or interest, they devoted themselves to the cause of 
liberty and independence. ‘Their enemies fled, — the satellites of 
despotism were laid low in the dust, — and the insurrection was 
accomplished. 

But the direction and management of the revolution fell into the 
hands of men altogether different from those who had achieved the 
insurrection, — men wholly inadequate to the task to which they 
were called. Though not destitute of patriotism and good in- 
tention, they were entirely deficient in the bold and vigorous 
energy necessary for the success of such an enterprise. While 
central Italy was shaken to its foundations by the revolutionary 
movements, and while the young Italians, in the enthusiasm of 
their liberal patriotism, were determined by every means now to 
accomplish the long cherished object of the common regeneration 
of the whole of their loved and lovely land, and were eagerly ask- 
ing for arms to be ready for every emergency, these men that had 
unfortunately been appointed to the provisory government of 
Bologna, strove with all their power to paralyze and arrest the 
general excitement, — to disarm those that were already equipped, 
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and to prevent the arming of others, under the ridiculous pretext 
that it was more prudent for an unsettled and feeble nation to 
respect the neighboring governments, to avoid alarming them 
by hostile demonstrations, and to keep inviolate the treacherous 
principle on which they rested their reliance, of non-intervention. 

In the meantime, the Austrians having ascertained that the 
promised assistance of the Roi-Citoyen of France would not be 
given to the Italian insurgents, and that the liberty of Italy, as 
was that of Poland, was to be sacrificed to the cold and deceptive 
policy of a faithless cabinet, boldly crossed the confines; and 
availing themselves of the fatal inactivity and want of preparation 
of the Bolognese government, attacked and scattered with no 
difficulty the few troops which, in that hour of confusion and 
disorder, dared to attempt a momentary resistance. A handful of 
ill-equipped volunteers, commanded by Olliniand Sarcognani, two 
distinguished officers of the time of Napoleon, manfully indeed 
and heroically resisted for a moment the overwhelming forces of 
the enemy ; but they were soon swept away and dispersed. Gen- 
eral Zucchi also, a brave soldier of the same epoch and school, 
seeing that there was no possibility of contending with so power- 
ful an army, withdrew in good order toward Ancona the few 
soldiers that were under his command ; and when all was lost, 
effected a capitulation with Cardinal Benvenuti, in which it was 
stipulated that all his soldiers, himself, and in general all persons 
who had been implicated in the late events, might retire unmo- 
lested to foreign countries. The Punic faith of Austria did not 
long, however, respect this capitulation ; and a man-of-war brought 
into Venice the vessel which had on board the most distinguished 
of the refugee liberals ; who were unscrupulously brought to trial 
on the charge of high-treason, for a crime that was neither com- 
mitted in the Austrian States, nor intended against Austria. Zuc- 
chi was among the prisoners; and even without any trial at all, or 
form of judgment, was sent to a German fortress, where for years 
it was unknown to the world whether he was living, or indeed 
where he was entombed. 

The duchies of Modena and Parma, and the whole Romagna, 
being thus invaded by a powerful Austrian army, the people of 
central Italy, after having enjoyed for a brief period an unsettled 
and tumultuous liberty, were again bowed and crushed beneath 
the iron yoke of their despotic masters. The insolent Austrian, 
elated by the inglorious triumph of an easy conquest, breathing 
hatred and vengeance against all who were even suspected of 
liberalism, raged cruelly against the ravaged provinces; and 
poor Italy, already overwhelmed with the evils and suffcrings of 
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domestic tyranny, had to endure the aggravation of all the rude 
atrocities of foreign barbarian mercenaries. 

During the period of general discouragement and depression 
that followed the Austrian invasion, and the unlooked-for return of 
the domestic despots, most of those who had taken an active part 
in the insurrection fled, and sought refuge either in France or 
Switzerland. Others who had played a less conspicuous part, 
withdrew into the country, concealing themselves in the remotest 
and obscurest nooks of the provinces, to wait an opportunity to 
escape unnoticed; or in the hope that their innocence might be 
acknowledged, or the first fury of revengeful tyranny should sub- 
side and abate a little. But vain, and fatal to many who enter- 
tained them, were any calculations of this nature. Tyranny never 
forgives, never forgets. How many, thus allured by mendacious 
promises and assurances, have been sacrificed! How many, dis- 
covered by the untiring activity of the keen police of Prince Can- 
osa, worthy minister of the Duke of Modena, were torn from the 
bosoms of their families — carried before a mock tribunal, always 
composed of men selected as the fit instruments of the predeter- 
mined will of their employers and masters —and thence, after 
summary judgment and short shrift, hurried remorselessly to the 
place of execution! Thus did Menotti, thus Borelli and Ricci, 
fall beneath the impious axe of the Duke of Modena; who, with a 
hellish barbarity, ordered the body of the former to be cut into 
four parts, and suspended in four quarters of the city, asa warning 
spectacle to all who should again dare to conspire against a tyran- 
ny capable of such an act. Thus did Tonelli, Brunetti, and their 
companions, expiate by the hands of Pontifical executioners the 
crime of having loved their native Italy, and of having wished her a 
better government than that of ignorant corruption and priestly in- 
competence. They fell without uttering a murmur, or any other 
regret than that they could not have done more for the country 
they loved so well. 

And thus failed the first insurrection in Italy, that presented a 
fair chance of success, if we consider the time at which it explo- 
ded, the enthusiasm and commotion prevailing throughout all 
Europe, and the want of preparation of the enemies of Italy to 
stifle at its birth the huge monster that thus so unexpectedly sprang 
up out of the earth to threaten their existence. It is evident that 
the revolution of 1831 failed simply for want of the requisite en- 
ergy and courage on the part of those into whose hands fell the 
management of affairs. If those men, penetrated with an under- 
standing of the nature and importance of their mission, instead of 


trying to soothe and flatter the cabinets and the diplomacy of 
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foreign courts — instead of proclaiming the delusive principle of 
non-intervention, and reposing their own entire trust in it — had 
boldly declared war against all despotism in Italy, and proclaimed 
her unity, liberty, and independence, waiting for a more propitious 
moment to wage that war against those who were as yet too pow- 
erful to be attacked, —if, instead of pedantically discussing the 
forms of government best suited to the Italians, and sitting down 
quietly in their legislative seats, as if the great work were already 
consummated and safe, they had stirred up all the ready energies 
of their countrymen, had availed themselves of the immense re- 
sources offered them by the generous enthusiasm of the moment — 
had they armed all men capable of bearing arms, and put all the 
country beyond the Po in a state of insurrection — all Italy would 
have echoed to such a call. Naturally intolerant of foreign bon- 
dage, the whole Italian people would gladly have embraced the 
favorable opportunity of breaking and spurning its fetters. If 
such an imposing attitude had been assumed by the provisory 
government, Austria could have been held in check for a sufficient 
period to give the Italians time to breathe, and to organize and 
concentrate ample preparations for war. The opportunity was, 
however, lost ; and the incapacity of a few men, who were not up 
to the level of the enterprise, drew in its train long consequences 
of new and severer evils for Italy, whose regeneration it postponed 
to a period as yet undetermined. 

But it was in vain that the tyrants of Italy thus persecuted her 
patriots, — in vain that they thought to extirpate from her soil the 
seeds of liberalism with the bayonet, the axe, and the fetter. The 
convictions of those against whom this system was directed were 
too strong to be thus shaken ; their hatred of despotism and op- 
pression too deeply rooted to be thus overthrown. The blood of 
martyred patriotism, which tyranny thus poured forth like water 
on the altars of its vengeance, but served, as it always does, the 
more to enrich the soil in which those roots had struck and 
spread. With that very blood the oaths of new proselytes, and a 
deadlier sentence of extermination against the despotism that shed 
it, were but written and recorded in the heart of Italy in more in- 
delible letters. ‘The Giovine Italia, composed of the several scat- 
tered elements of the previous revolution, was soon constituted — 
with a clear understanding of the errors of its predecessors, and 
determination to guard against their recurrence for the future. 

This Society had its origin in 1832. The place of its birth was 
Marseilles. A considerable number of the persecuted patriots, 
who had saved their lives by escape, assembled in this city, so 
near to the country from which they had been driven. The sons 
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of the several secret societies, which had till then worked sepa- 
rately, here met, and with unanimous consent merged them all 
into one, to which they gave the name of La Giovine Italia. 
Giuseppe Mazzini, of Genoa, distinguished for his talents, rare 
attainments, and stern and devoted patriotism, and who had just 
succeeded in effecting his escape from the political prisons of 
Piedmont, was and is still the most active in bringing and keeping 
together the dispersed materials of organization and action. The 
sacred work has met with a proportionate success; and in spite of 
the many difficulties which have impeded their progress, the fu- 
ture now smiles auspiciously on their noble labors. 

This Society is completely organized as a provisory Italian 
government. The principle on which it is based is democracy, 
as its whole system of internal management is democratic. Its 
device is, Liberty — Equality — Humanity — Independence — and 
Unity. Every Italian who wishes it, and who bears a respec- 
table character for an upright and moral course of life, is admitted 
into the Society. They first established a Committee, or, as it was 
termed by themselves, Congrega Centrale; whose duty was to 
proclaim and disseminate their creed, and increase the number of 
their brethren. This soon grew with a happy and unexpected ra- 
pidity, not only in foreign countries, where the task was safe and 
easy, but even in Italy itself, where every such movement is at- 
tended with formidable danger, and fatal consequences in the 
event of detection. Congreghe were successfully established in 
Piedmont, Lombardy, Romagna, Naples, and Sicily. Every Con- 
grega has a president, who alone is acquainted with all the pro- 
ceedings of the Society within his province ; but as his authority 
does not extend beyond those limits, he has no knowledge of 
what may be done by other Congreghe. The supreme Congrega 
alone, which directs the working of the whole machinery of the 
Society, is able to know all the movements of all the provincial 
Congreghe. Every one who is admitted into the Society gives a 
solemn promise to keep inviolate the secrets he may discover, 
and to exert himself, so far as in his power, to propagate and to 
preserve the purity of the principles of the Giovine Italia. They 
call themselves brethren. Every brother is requested to pay a 
monthly contribution, the amount of which is left entirely to his 
own patriotism and his own judgment of his ability. “ Ora e Sem- 
pre,” “ Nowand Always,” is their motto, — and certainly no form 
of speech could convey a stronger conviction, and a deeper 
meaning, than these two words. 

All the other secret societies that have preceded the Giovine 
Italia have acted on the presumption, either that the mass of the 
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people, from their deficiency of education, could not understand 
the liberal doctrines; or, in their dread of the argus-eyed vigilance 
of the police, that their secrets and movements would be the more 
easily liable to detection, if the number of the conspirators should 
be too widely extended. They have therefore kept at a distance 
from the People. Was it contempt for the Mass, from which 
alone emanate and spring all true political greatness, and the 
real strength and support of all great enterprises in the hour of 
trial? Or was it the simple prudential consideration we have 
alluded to? Whatever might have been the reason of a mistake 
so signal and so fatal, its effect has been that the people, when 
appealed to by them, when the necessity arose for their physical 
aid, have stood aloof, as mere spectators of that which they had 
never been taught to be their own most vital concern ; and no elo- 
quence has succeeded in persuading them to mingle and codper- 
ate with the mysterious and excommunicated Carbonari. But the 
Giovine Italia has founded its system of action on a higher faith 
in the morale of the People, on their native capabilities, and on 
the patriotism which is no less a passion in their breasts than in 
those of the more cultivated classes of their countrymen. It has 
therefore addressed its appeals first and most particularly to them, 
and pointing out to all the true way to a common salvation, has 
invited all and each to join the Society which is laboring to open 
that way to the whole nation. And the People, on their part, 
grateful for the long unwonted consideration manifested toward 
them and for them, are found to welcome,with a corresponding de- 
light and pride, that voice which thus makes its way, in the same 
stirring accents, to cottage and hut as to palace and academy. 
The Giovine Italia preaches moral and religious, civil and po- 
litical Reform. Convinced that a nation will never succeed to be 
politically regenerated, except it be first morally cleansed and 
purified, it strives to direct the hearts of its brethren toward the 
worship of truth and religion, such as they have originally ema- 
nated from God. Hostile with the hostility of death to tyranny 
and every form of civil and social oppression, it attacks all the 
varied forms of despotic government, and all the abuses rife in 
both the political and religious institutions of its country and 
time. It preaches more than any mere partial and palliative re- 
forms, and shows the absolute necessity of erecting the new social 
edifice on.the universal and inalienable rights of man, — an edifice 
of which the democratic principle is to be the corner-stone. 
Positive and determined in everything relating to its own con- 
stitution, the Giovine Italia is yet unassuming and guarded in 
the recommendations it addresses to others. it insists that Italy 
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must be united and republican, and so far as its influence shall 
avail will exert itself to effect that result. But it is only recom- 
mendation. It labors only to persuade ;—it pretends not to 
force ; —Italy alone must determine. It will not be out of place 
briefly to exhibit some of the grounds on which it defends the 
united and republican form of government for Italy. 

Italy must be republican, says the Giovine Italia,—because all 
men are called alike by the laws of God and of humanity, to be 
free, equal and fraternal, ina mutual respect and love, and the 
republican institution is the only one that ensures to mankind the 
realization of this his natural destiny on the earth. Republican, 
because the sovereignty of the state resides essentially in the 
nation, sole interpreter of the supreme moral laws,—because 
whenever privilege is constituted in the social edifice, it corrupts 
the equality of citizenship, tends naturally to extend wider and 
wider its vicious influence, and threatens the liberty of the whole. 
Republican, because whenever the sovereignty is acknowledged 
to reside in several distinct powers, a way is opened to usurpa- 
tion, a struggle is inevitable between the existing powers, and 
thus the harmony which is the supreme law of a rightly consti- 
tuted society is destroyed, distrust and organized hostility being 
substituted in its stead. Republican, because it is proved as well 
by history as from the nature of things, that monarchy tends to 
generate anarchy, and hereditary authority despotism. Republi- 
can, because the progressive series of modern European events 
leads society inevitably to the establishment of democratic princi- 
ples, while the inauguration of the monarchical principle in Italy 
would necessarily contain in the very act the elements of another 
revolution in that country within a few years. Republican, be- 
cause practically Italy has none of the elements of monarchy— 
no aristocracy endowed with power, wealth and respect, to stand 
between the throne and the people—no dynasty of Italian royalty 
that could concentrate all the votes of the many and various por- 
tions of the country. Republican, because its tradition is republi- 
can, republican its history. Republican, because the Italians of 
the several states that would not submit to the regal government of 
one man selected from the bosom of any one of them, would all 
unite in offering a willing loyalty to a principle. And republican, 
because, to stir and arouse a whole nation, it is necessary to place 
before it an aim in which it should directly and intelligibly per- 
ceive its own highest natural rights, and greatest social interests. 

The Giovine Italia is also, to use its own phrase, wnitarian, 
(unitaria,)—because for Italy without union there is in truth no 
nationality. Because without unity there is no force; while, 
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surrounded as Italy is by nations united, powerful and hostile, she 
needs above all things to be strong. Because, as they reason, 
federalism would doom her to the impotency of Switzerland, and 
she would soon fall again piece-meal beneath the influence of 
some of the great neighboring powers. Because federalism, 
reviving the old rivalries now almost extinguished, with perhaps 
the old animosities now almost forgotten, the march of the mod- 
ern civilization of Italy would tend to retrograde toward the 
middle ages. And because federalism, by splitting Italy into 
several small parts, would encourage the rising of petty ambitions, 


and local and partial patriotisms, and would become a source of 


aristocracy, ever hostile to liberty, and fatal to the progress of a 
true civilization. 

These are a few of the arguments on which the Giovine Italia 
rests its doctrine of a republican form of government for regenera- 
ted Italy, together with the fusion of the whole into one noble 
and beautiful national unity. And when we regard the present 
state of parties and things in that country, its history, wants and 
natural tendencies, we cannot withhold our earnest approbation 
from the doctrines which are so strongly and so eloquently put 
forth by the Society,— though we would suggest to their most 
careful consideration the practical study of the federative princi- 
ple, in its working in our great republican union of republics. We 
will not here criticise the arguments which they derive from the 
past history and present peculiar condition of the country for 
which they are so much better competent to judge than we can 
pretend to be. But, in passing, we may be allowed to express to 
them our own profound confidence, that the federative principle, 
wisely applied to the organization of a union of independent re- 
publics, with distinct collective and national sovereignties, and 
a proper and well defined distribution of their respective sub- 
jects of national and municipal powers and duties, accompanied 
with a strong sentiment of national patriotism and love of the 
Union, is the most wise, firm and energetic form of government 
ever yet attempted among men,—a form, too, which would seem 
to us peculiarly adapted to the historical, geographical and politi- 
cal circumstances of Italy. On this point, however, we repeat 
that we do not feel entitled to sit in judgment upon the counsels 
of such a body as the Society of which we speak. We content 
ourselves, as free Americans, and brethren to the friends of free- 
dom every where—still more, to its martyrs !—with the expression 
of a most earnest hope that the Giovine Italia may, before no very 
distant day, triumph over its enemies, and witness and perform 
the realization of all its high patriotic and philanthropic aspira- 
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tions ;—and that Italy, so fair and so lovely in its very chains, 
so great still even in its most abject abasement, may yet assume, 
within the epoch of our own day, its just and elevated place 
among the nations of the earth. 

In 1832, the Society established a monthly journal at Mar- 
seilles, of its own name, “ La Giovine Italia,” as its organ and 
utterance ; and in spite of the severe and unsleeping vigilance of 
the several police systems it has had to contend with, thousands 
of copies have been scattered throughout the interior of every 
province of Italy. Pamphlets and other occasional publications 
have also been distributed gratuitously among the people. All 
these writings have been clothed in a familiar and easy style ; 
and have treated the questions they have discussed in a manner 
calculated to convey useful and stimulating instruction to the 
most ordinary intelligences amidst the masses to which they 
have been addressed. The expenses of such publications have 
been defrayed by the voluntary contributions of the members of 
the Society, and of other individuals of a liberal philanthropy in 
Italy and elsewhere. The Tribuno, a periodical edited and 
secretly printed in Milan itself, was also written in the same spirit, 
and emanated directly from the Giovine Italia. This liberal press, 
although supported with very scanty pecuniary means, and forced 
to struggle at every step against fearful obstacles and dangers, 
yet succeeded, in 1833, in becoming a formidable power in Italy. 
The governments, accustomed to tremble at the very shadow of 
danger, were terrified by it,—nor without good reason ; for while, 
on the one hand, its republican ideas were spreading with an 
alarming rapidity among the people, and the revolutionary party 
was daily assuming a bolder character, on the other, they were 
unable to detect the persons and the quarters from which the in- 
cendiary brand of rebellion proceeded. Surrounded as they were 
by so many hidden foes, and convinced that it was beyond the 
power even of their despotisms, entirely to arrest the progress 
of those opinions, they had determined, however, to discover 
some clue which might lead them to the apprehension of the 
chief of the culprits. The usual expedients of spies and corrup- 
tion were strained to the utmost. The poisonous contagion in 
this instance reached quarters till then pure and virtuous. Nor 
was it unattended by a partial success; and some of the threads 
of the organization were indeed discovered in Piedmont, Ge- 
noa, Lombardy and Naples. A great many officers and sub- 
alterns of the Piedmontese army, and of the Italian corps in the 
Austrian service quartered in Milan, were arrested and thrown 
into irons. Others, more fortunate, fled to foreign countries— 
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increasing thus the number already great of the fugitive ex- 
iles. Persons of high social position and respectability were 
sacrificed at the same time. The prisons of Turin and Alex- 
andria were crowded with unhappy victims, who were daily 
transferred to a military commission presided over by a canni- 
bal whose abhorred memory will never be forgotten in Pied- 
mont. We refer to General Gallateri, the governor of Alex- 
andria, who, with the smile of a fiend, used to say that the 
softest music at his breakfast was the report of the musketry 
which every morning hurled into eternity some of the victims 
of his and his masters’ vindictiveness. Upward of fifty gentle- 
men, distinguished for their birth, talents, and respectability of 
character, were sentenced by court-martial to be shot; and in 
order to add contumely to the cruelty of their death, it was order- 
ed that they should be shot in the back, and by the hands of 
prisoners in the galleys. Most of the victims were military men. 
It was in vain that the Piedmontese public manifested with 
strong demonstrations their indignation at these judicial assas- 
sinations, — in vain that the Senate of Turin protested against 
the illegality of such judgments, and claimed the rights belong- 
ing to the proper civil and criminal tribunals of the country. 
Carlo Alberto, who in 1820, as Prince of Carignano, had been 
a member of the society of the Carbonari, and who, before the 
explosion of the insurrection in Piedmont, had betrayed every- 
thing he knew, and had even given a list of the names of all 
the conspirators both of Piedmont and Lombardy — this Carlo 
Alberto was on the Sardinian throne; and the informer of 1821 
could not but be the tyrant of 1833 ; and fitly sought to drown, in 
the blood of new victims, the torment and shame of his unforgot- 
ten treachery to those of a former day. 

The Austrian government, although from natural disposition 
as well as habit averse to the judicial shedding of blood, was 
not less cruel than the rest, nor less active in its proceedings 
against the Giovine Italia. Its policy is, in the punishment of 
state offenders, together with a show of clemency, to protract 
as long as possible the pleasure of vengeance. Hence the 
assumed humanity of sending its victims to the distant dun- 
geons of Spielberg, from which such mournful revelations have 
reached us, from the sad experience of a few of the noblest 
occupants who have ever sighed within their dreary walls. Hence 
the scanty and rotten food doled to its political prisoners; and 
hence the frequent visits made to their cells by high person- 
ages of the court, to witness with their own eyes the progress- 
ive success of their system of killing by slow degrees of torture, 
by thus undermining the constitution, and poisoning the very 
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springs of existence. In making arrests, they were neither in- 
active nor scrupulous. The lightest suspicion, the denunciation 
of a vile spy, rewarded in proportion to the number and im- 
portance of his disclosures, real or pretended, a thoughtless word 
or allusion in private conversation, were sufficient proofs df guilt. 
Hundreds of persons were in a short time arrested and thrown 
into prison, consisting chiefly of lawyers, physicians, men of let- 
ters, young priests — for democracy, we rejoice to say, has seri- 
ously penetrated this important order of society in Italy, and 
the altar, we trust, will no longer be the chief support of the 
throne of despotism. Giordani, one of the most eminent lite- 
rary men of Italy, was arrested because, in a letter intercepted by 
the Austrian police, there was an expression which they could 
not readily understand. He had to languish for four months in a 
prison, before the interpretation of the suspected phrase could be 
intelligible to the Beotian capacity of the Austrian magistrate. 

But we have neither space nor time at command to relate all 
the arbitrary arrests made by the police, or to detail the barba- 
rous treatment in countless cases inflicted on the suspected mem- 
bers of the Giovine Italia. Those only, who have some know- 
ledge of the mode in which political trials are conducted in those 
countries, can form a conception of the outrages which, in these 
instances, were perpetrated against humanity and the rights of 
man. Bono, a very young man, and the highly respectable cler- 
gyman Bianchi, died in prison, destroyed by the poisonous ef- 
fects of the bebbadera, that was given to the prisoners to drink, 
in order to wrest from them some unguarded revelations while in 
the state of intoxication produced by it. Others lost their reason. 
Among these was a former soldier, of the name of Bressanini, 
who, a short time after his imprisonment, became a raving lunatic. 
His depositions were on their very face those of a man in a state 
of madness. The proceedings against him nevertheless went on ; 
the revelations of insanity were used against other prisoners, and 
many arrests were made on the strength of them; and finally he 
was himself condemned,—though the more scrupulous conscience 
of the sovereign himself could not be prevailed upon to permit 
the execution of the sentence of three tribunals, which, without 
verifying the truth of his statements, or paying any regard to his 
manifest insanity, had doomed him to the penalty of death. 

The commission appointed to try the prisoners of state of the 
Giovine Italia, was wholly composed of Austrians, or renegade 
Tyrolese — Italians being carefully excluded from it. The presi- 
ding judge was a man whose name, Zajotti, will long live in the 
execrations of all Lombardy. His appearance and aspect were as 
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hideous as his soul was cruel and dark. Like the tiger, he in- 
dulged in the pleasure of tormenting his victims by slow process ; 
and the peculiar grin which rested upon his revolting countenance 
when any prisoner of the Giovine Italia was brought before him, 
and when he saw that some secret was to be sucked out of the inexpe- 
rience of some or the fears of others, is described as strikingly 
suggestive of the idea of the ferocious beast of prey to which it 
has been usual to compare him. ‘Twenty-four civilians and ten 
military men were condemned on this occasion, at Milan, for high 
treason ; and though several of them were found guilty simply on 
the strength of the charges brought against them by the insane Bres- 
sanini, yet neither the revisory tribunals, nor the Emperor, paid any 
regard to that circumstance, and the sentence of death was un- 
scrupulously passed upon them. ‘The public policy of Austria is, 
however, wisely hostile to the practice of capital punishment. It 
knows, indeed, that the prespect of long and severe incarceration 
operates with a much more effectual deterring influence upon the 
minds of men than the chance of a speedy and easy death; at the 
same time that the spectacle of the example of punishment is thus 
indefinitely protracted for the benefit of others. The sentences 
of death were therefore commuted to imprisonment at Spielberg 
for various periods from ten to twenty years; and after a partial 
infliction of them, a long perspective of hard labor and solitary 
confinement stretched in the dreary future before the eyes of the 
prisoners, when the death of the old Emperor, Francis IL., in 
1835, caused a more favorable turn in their behalf; and his suc- 
cessor, feeling himself bound, according to the ancient custom of 
the empire, to confer a boon of clemency on the sufferers for 
political offences, though he did not pardon them, yet so far miti- 
gated their sentences as to send them into exile in this country 
for life. 

In the mean time, while these misfortunes befell the conspir- 
ators of the Giovine Italia in Italy, those who were established 
in France and Switzerland made an attempt, in 1832, at a revo- 
lutionary movement from without, which met with no better 
success. After having organized a numerous corps of exiles, 
they set out by different routes toward Savoy, with the inten- 
tion of beginning an insurrection in that country, and thence 
of proceeding through Piedmont into central Italy, where all 
the conspirators were to rise, and fight in detached bands, in 
the manner in which the Spanish patriots sustained so well their 
sanguinary guerilla struggle with the French. The topography 
of Italy is in general well adapted for this mode of warfare, 
which indeed is the only one that promises a fair chance of 
success to an enterprise of this nature. But the French cabi- 
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net, having received information from the Austrian police of the 
plan in contemplation by the exiles, with a vigilance and zeal bet- 
ter worthy of a better cause, arrested the progress of every one 
who was moving toward the threatened province, and easily dis- 
persed those who had already reached the neighborhood, and 
who were awaiting the moment of action. The king of Sar- 
dinia also, who knew the storm which was gathering on his 
frontiers, concentrated a powerful force to oppose it; and thus 
failed the second attempt at insurrection made by the Giovine 
Italia. Italy again relapsed into a state of torpor, and apparent 
resignation and thoughtlessness. The vexations of the police 
have gone on increasing ; and the weight of despotism, already so 
odious and intolerable, has become, since these events, more griev- 
ous, more oppressive than ever. 

Sut the Giovine Italia perseveres still in its holy mission. After 
some interval of silence, it is again raising its voice, which sounds 
like the notes of a silver clarion,—-again sending forth its apos- 
tles to proclaim and propagate the same principles. It appeals, 
in the most eloquent and moving tones, to the Italians of all 
classes, inviting and invoking them to join the sacred cause of 
liberty and humanity. It is no longer, as before, a mere secret politi- 
cal society, but the founder of acreed, of apolitical religion. Har- 
monious with its principles, it directs its chief attention to the 
masses, heretofore neglected in the movements of this general 
character which have preceded this. For this object it has com- 
menced a periodical publication, especially addressed to the peo- 
ple—the “‘ Apostolato Popolare” which has been already named 
in the former part of this article. It breathes in every line a pure 
and lofty patriotism, sound religious morals, and truly liberal 
principles. The plan they propose to follow is clear, and calcu- 
lated to produce great and extensive good. We do not find in it 
the violent diatribes and imprecations of an excited and revenge- 
ful jacobinism, but the moderation and gravity of true patriots 
and philanthropists, deeply convinced of the justice of their cause, 
and resolved to undermine and overthrow, with the might of truth 
and love, the lowest foundations of despotism, and to rear upon 
their ruins a glorious structure of republican freedom and happi- 
ness. We would gladly translate, for the benefit of our own 
readers, the noble address with which it opens, to the Laborers of 
Italy, were we permitted by our present limits of space. With 
a cordial expression of the sympathy of American democracy, we 
can only wish to its worthy conductors that reward which is their 
own highest aim —the rapid extension of the number of their 
converts and brethren, and the speedy advent of the day which 
we are well assured is destined to witness the triumph of their 
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high and holy cause, the emancipation of their beautiful country, 
its restoration to its natural position in the great family of nations, 
and its enjoyment of the blessings—inestimable amidst all their 
worst drawbacks—of freedom and democracy. May the mass of 
the Italians become but well imbued with the truth of the doctrines 
to which the love of their patriotic brethren is thus striving to 
direct them, and assuredly the consummation of their mission, 
and the arrival of the fated hour, the wheels of whose car they 
are thus laboring to expedite, cannot be far. 


LINES TO A LADY. 


I marked thee in thy childhood, beneath the open sky, 

Thy dark locks gayly floating as the summer wind sped by, 
And the fulness of thy merriment with richer hope was fraught, 
Than bark with jewels laden, from orient regions brought. 


The daring of thy spirit, when bounding o’er the lawn, 

As leader of thy comrades, more graceful than a fawn, 

The buoyant tones of gladness, the merry peals that fell 

All around thee, made more brightness than a fairy’s magic spell. 


But holier was the season, when nature unconfined, 

With breathings on the mystic chords within thy heart enshrined, 
Wakened thine eyes’ bright rapture, while listening to the lay 

Of the deep and thrilling harmonies that in thy spirit lay. 


The music of the wild wind, the dashing of the stream, 
The breathing of the flower in the sun’s reviving beam, 

The deep green-wood, the mountain, the blue and starry sky, 
Each had for thee in childhood a sacred melody. 


These are passed, — but like the spring-bud, still op’ning every hour, 
They redeemed their richest promise, in the beauty of the flower, 
And the riper years of womanhood have doomed no charm to fade, 
Of the graces which enchanted us, in their childish pride arrayed. 


Thou hast left us, — but thy presence still haunts the shady nook, 
And the fountain in its stillness seems reflecting back thy look, 
The merry dance at evening, and the place thou call’dst thine own, 
Are dearer for the music of thine oft-remembered tone. 


True hearts, fair girl, attend thee, — for thou hast a voice to bring 
Bright hope around one’s pathway, like the sounds that breathe of spring; 
Heaven shield thee from temptation, and make thee truly blest, 


In the sanctuary holy of a fond and loving breast. 
S. S. 


PittsFietp, Mass. 
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THE LETTERS OF MADAME DU DEFFAND TO 
WALPOLE AND VOLTAIRE.* 


BY A. DAVEZAC, ESQ. 


Ir has been the general error of the authors who have attempt- 
ed to elucidate the causes of the French Revolution, to seek for 
light only in works professedly written with the view to describe 
the moral situation of France immediately before the mighty 
popular movement which, in 1789, commenced the long protracted 
struggle between the nation itself, as Sieyes designated the Tiers- 
Etat, and the privileged classes. Public opinion, like alluvion, is 
so imperceptibly gradual in its formation, that it is impossible to 
determine precisely the line where it first begins, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the original soil to which it has been inseparably uni- 
ted through the slow progress of years. 

It is in productions not designed to analyze the society in 
which their authors lived, but in which the subject leads them to 
allude to existing usages, customs, or prejudices, rather than in 
general histories, or even, perhaps, contemporary memoirs, that 
are to be found the most precious materials for a future history 
of that wonderful revolution — one which, during the bloody wars 
which it produced, was viewed, until very lately, as having had 
for its principal object the territorial aggrandizement of France ; 
but which, since it has been checked in the efforts of its militant 
energies, has been found more fraught with dangers, from its re- 
forming tendencies, for the classes that thought themselves victo- 
rious over it, than it threatened of fatal consequences to those 
privileged orders who were, almost all over Europe, defeated and 
subdued by its warlike successes, 

We are not disposed to attribute to national vanity, as the En- 
glish are wont to do, the assertion of the political writers of 
France, that Paris is the point where commenced all the dread 
oscillations that have shaken European society to its very foun- 
dations—- unchecked by the natural boundaries that separate 
France from her sister nations. They are borne out in their 
opinion by facts so undeniably evident, that it were stupid mental 
blindness not to confess their existence. 

Many peculiar circumstances seem, providentially as it were, to 
have combined to prepare the French people for that high politi- 


*Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand, i Horace Walpole, écrites dans les 
années 1766 4 1784; aux quelles sont jointes des lettres de Madame du Deffand 
a Voltaire, écrites dans les années 1759 a 1775, publiées d’aprés les originaux dé- 
posés a Strawberry Hill. Nouvelle édition augmentée des extraits des lettres 
d’Horace Walpole, avec le portrait de Madame du Deffand: a Paris, chez Pon- 
thieux Libraire, Palais Royal, Galerie de Blois. 1839. 
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cal apostolate—the grace, the amenity, the ease, the facility of 
character that make a residence among them the solace of all 
who seek the pleasures of enlightened and polite society — their 
literature, during two centuries, continually fed, not like those of 
its rivals, the literatures of Italy, Spain, England, and, for the last 
fifty years, of Germany also, by torrents, sometimes abundant 
and strong, sometimes by mere rivulets, shallow, impetuous and 
noisy, but by mighty rivers, ever flowing deep and clear. The 
qualities, too,* “in which French writers surpass those of all 
other nations, neatness, clearness, precision, condensation,” having 
spread their language over the world, it became naturally, after 
having been the organ of international communication, that in 
which the master spirits of the age have held together intimate 
and sublime converse over space, as unconscious of intervening 
oceans or stupendous mountain-barriers; and long before Louis 
the Fourteenth had said, “J/ n’y a plus de Pyrenées,” the French 
language had obliterated not only those asperities of the globes, 
but those also called Alps, Himmelah, Andes, and Alleganies. 
When a people thus prepared and equipped for its fated mis- 
sion gave the signal of a great social reform, it required no 
prophetic vision of the future to predict that its revolution must 
be that of civilization itself. The debates of its first popular as- 
sembly were listened to by one hundred millions of rational civil- 
ized beings, and the principles it proclaimed became indelibly 
recorded in the sympathies of succeeding generations. ‘There 
they have remained like seeds deep buried in a prolific soil, pre- 
serving for years their powers of future germination, waiting 
only that time or favorable accident should have swept away the 
parasite plants that kept from the ground the genial influences 
required for their quickening into life and vegetation. 

The Letters of Madame du Deffand, the book whose title heads 
this article,will always be considered by those who study the philos- 
ophy of history, as among the most interesting monuments of the 
eighteenth century. We do not wish to be understood as assert- 
ing that these letters contain new revelations of facts as yet un- 
noticed by historians, private and hitherto unknown particulars 
of public events. To such as seek these only, the letters of that 
celebrated woman to Horace Walpole, and to Voltaire, will appear 
singularly barren of what they term “useful information ;” but to 
the patient and laborious investigator of the secret causes of 
events that have so changed the character of a people in sixty 
years, as to make the Frenchman of 1766 more unlike him of 
1840, than the latter is unlike his neighbor the Italian, the Ger- 
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man, the Spaniard, nay, the Englishman, the book we review will 
open a subject of deep and instructive meditation. 

But we must first introduce the writer herself to our readers. 
Marie de Vichy Chamrond, Marquise du Deffand, was descended 
from a noble lineage. A Duchesse de Choiseul was her grand- 
mother; the Duchesse de Luynes, the friend of Marie Leczinska, 
the neglected wife of Louis the Fifteenth, and daughter of Stan- 
islas, the dethroned king of Poland, who forgot the loss of a king- 
dom, while making Lorraine the happiest country in Europe, 
was her aunt. Her nephew, de Brienne, Archbishop of ‘Tou- 
louse, became, when Cardinal de Loménie, the prime minister 
of France. One of her brothers served with great distinction 
during the Seven Years war; and another, as treasurer of the 
“Sainte Chapelle,” possessed both dignity, consideration, and 
opulence. Thus connected with the highest nobility of France, 
the Marquise du Deffand, by birthright, and independently of the 
beauty, the grace, the unrivalled wit, that would have have marked 
her place in che first society anywhere, was early introduced into 
those circles from which radiated genius, philosophy, the arts, 
talents — infinitely varied, from that of interesting conversation, 
so valued in Paris, personified in the fair L’Espinasse, to those of a 
higher and nobler caste, that shone lustrous in D’Alembert, Mar- 
montel, Duclos, La Harpe, Voltaire, and Montesquieu. 

At the period of which we write, domestic education, even in the 
case of females, had not yet become fashionable ; and in the same 
manner that their infancy was confided to the care of a fictitious and 
mercenary maternity, so was their early youth spent in convents 
where they received their education. Before Rousseau had brought 
women back to nature by his eloquent denunciation of the cruel 
practice of sending their children to be nursed by strangers, moth- 
ers stifled the cravings of the heart, the powerful instinct of affection 
for their offspring. The loveliness of infantine growth was not 
witnessed by them; on a stranger beamed the earliest speculative 
glance of the forsaken child; ona stranger were fastened the first 
young fibres thrown out by love and gratitude. At four or five years 
of age, the little rustic was brought back to the parental home ; 
where the first lesson she was taught was, that she must no longer 
love her in whom she had fancied a mother. And when natural 
tenderness, after having been so long diverted from its natural ob- 
jects, had just begun to flow in its proper and legitimate channels, 
the child was again torn from all domestic associations, and hur- 
ried to a convent, where she remained until a suitable match — 
that is, one that met the mercenary views of the family — had 
been arranged for the victim of aristocratic pride or avarice. Need 
we say after this, that neither the affections nor the repugnances of 
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the lovely and accomplished subject of these remarks were con- 
sulted in the choice of a husband; that the former were laughed at 
as absurd and entirely unimportant in married life, and the latter 
scornfully overlooked as the idle offspring of girlish sentimentali- 
ty; when the hand of their daughter, plighted long before, was 
given by her parents to the Marquis du Defland — at that altar 
where irrevocable engagements are contracted by women at an age 
when no other contract can be validly entered into by them? The 
consequences naturally to be expected were not tardy. The beau- 
tiful bride, passing suddenly from the gloom and austerities of 
monastic seclusion, into the glare, the turmoil, and the varied 
excitements of high and fashionable life, as soon as she began to 
compare her husband, a plain common-place man, with the polish- 
ed and chivalric nobles of France, learned at the same time that 
she had a heart, and that it could not belong to him whose name 
she bore. We do not possess, we have not sought, materials out 
of which to compile the chronicles of the early life of the Marquise. 
It is enough to have to confess, that, loved even to idolatry by 
many, she was not unkind to all. Unmindful of the advices and 
spurning the control of parental authority, she separated from her 
husband, assigning to the world no other cause for so bold and 
decisive a step, but an utter incompatibility of temper. 

At no period, however, would such a determination have been 
treated with more indulgence, than it was at the moment when it 


became publicly known. It was at the commencement of one of 


those great moral changes in the social organization, which in 
France are more sudden than in any other country, owing to the 
quickness with which the mind of its people conceives and deter- 
mines. 

The Great King had died, shortly after terminating success- 
fully, through the skill of his negotiators, a disastrous war ; in 
the course of which, however, the vigorous tenacity of the aged 
monarch in preserving the national honor unstained, the talents of 
his generals, and the valor of his soldiers, were nobly displayed. 
During twelve years, Europe, not aware of the strength of France, 
under a powerfully organized centralization, wielded by one un- 
shackled volition, thought each unfortunate campaign the last 
effort of an enfeebled kingdom, each lost battle the last and fatal 
blow that would irretrievably ruin France and humble the pride of 
her haughty prince; until dawned the auspicious day, when at 
Denain was seen. 

—— “]’audacieux Villars 
Disputant le tonnerre 4 l’aigle des Cesars.’”* 
Society in France, under the influence of Louis, had exhibited 
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the singular spectacle, of manners relaxed, it is true, but well 
tempered by a deep and chivalrous respect for forms and establish- 
ed usages, that threw a decent veil over vices, which, as they 
never were avowed, lost much of their contagious influence on 
public morals. 

A long reign had fatigued the nation. It had been too splendid 
at its commencement and too dazzlingly glorious in its meridian 
blaze, not to have lost much of the magic spell it had imposed 
on the public mind, after adversity had shorn the brow of the aged 
monarch of that halo of fame which encircled it, when France 
feeling, for the first time, the quickening power of modern civili- 
zation, like a field suffered for years to lie fallow, and cultivated 
at last bya skilful hand, sent forth from its teeming bosom the 
plenteous harvests of ‘its long dormant productiveness ; — when 
Turenne strode over Germany from Rhine to Danube, at the head of 
armies superior to the enemy only in the genius and the daring of 
their chief ; — when Conde, born a general, not because of his royal 
blood, but that God had made him a commander as well as a 
prince, broke the pride of the Spanish infantry ;— when Luxem- 
bourg, Boufflers, Catinat, Venddme, Berwick, Villars, and Vauban 
(a citizen in the camp when there were none but subjects in 
France), sprang up all at once, the pride of their country, the 
dread of her foes ;— when a young navy, rising as it were from 
the sea ready built and equipped at the bidding of Louis, encoun- 
tered the combined fleets of England and Holland ;— when Cor- 
neille and Racine, emulous of the genius of Greece, shared, if 
they did not wrest from Sophocles and Euripides, the tragic palm ; 
— when Moliere surpassed in comedy both Greece and Rome ; — 
when Bossuet, “ the eagle of Meaux, lordly of form, fierce of eye, 
terrible of beak and claws,’’* wrote that book which made Gibbon a 
Catholic, and which during a century and a half has challenged 
refutation ;— when Flechier, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, and Massillon, 
the prince of the pulpit, at the same moment discovered and per- 
fected a species of eloquence unknown to the ancients, and in 
which none of the moderns have as yet rivalled them ;— when 
Lafontaine, with the wisdom of Socrates and the simplicity of 
childhood, composed his Fables — Pascal, the master spirit of that 
age, his “ Provinciales” and his “ Pensees” — la Rochefoucault, his 
““Maximes,”—la Bruyere, his “ Caractéres ;” and, that nothing should 
be wanting to the variegated glories of that wonderful epoch, when 
Sévigné threw round her, as the petals of perfumed roses, those 
letters that will ever remain the delight of the polished and the 
tasteful, and the despair of all future letter-writers. 
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After the death of Louis, the new generation which had only 
witnessed the adversities of the last years of his reign, — which had 
not seen the France of Richelieu, and compared it with that which 
the genius of Louvois and Colbert had created, — sprang up as 
if suddenly maddened by the delight of unexpected emancipation 


from the dull formalities of a court where, in the absence of 


virtues, the austerities of external devotion were inflexibly enfor- 
ced. All moral shackles, all decorous restraints on unbridled pas- 
sions, were at once broken asunder, as by a common impulse acting 
simultaneously on long oppressed minds and consciences. ‘The 
very bier that enclosed the mortal relics of the once dreaded 
monarch, was profanely insulted. The testament by which he 
had vainly hoped to make his will survive his power, was set 
aside with less discussion than is required to render void that of the 
humblest peasant in France. His natural children, the fond objects 
of his doating affections, were rudely divested of the ranks and 
dignities he had lavished on them. His aged wife — she was not a 
queen -— was expelled the palace where she had presided so long. 
His confessor was driven into exile ; his devotion made the theme 
of profane railleries ; and the religion which with a mistaken zeal 
he had so anxiously and so unwisely sought to protect by the 
strong arm of physical power, was openly attacked, not by philos- 
ophers alone, but by his own nephew, the Regent of the kingdom, 
Philip of Orleans ; in a rivalry of impious wit with his Rows, —a 
horrible word, which, inthe acceptation then first given to it in 
the language, paints the epoch, marks its spirit and tendencies, 
and points as with the finger of fate to the dread future of 1793. 
France, during the new reign, or rather the Regency, as it is des- 
ignated in history, bore the aspect of the house of a dissolute 
youth, heir to an immense estate, and just emancipated from the 
trammels of a guardian too austere and absolute. The character 
of Philip of Orleans presents an interesting study both to the his- 
torian and the moralist ; nor have these been found wanting to their 
task of posthumous appreciation. St. Simon, his friend, but still 
more the friend of truth, has judged him with the charity of a 
Christian, but with the fidelity to truth ofa strict Jansenist. Duclos, 
in his “‘ Histoire de la Regence,” has given us a strong delineation 
of singular diversities and discrepancies of his propensities and 
acquirements, — of his vices and virtues, (he had virtues! start- 
ling as the assertion may appear to such as do not know that 
there are in the world other beings besides monsters and saints) — 
of his low inclinations, his vile arts, his noble and heroic deeds. 
Voltaire was but partly qualified to write the history of that time, 
for if he had on his palette some of the colors which Petronius 
used in his frightful pictures of Nero’s orgies, yet he wanted the 
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dark tints of Tacitus; — and besides, Voltaire never could feel 
indignation where there was room for a laugh. 

None of the writers, however, to whom we have alluded, sue- 
ceeded so well in their portraiture of the Regent as his own 
mother, the Palatine Princess, and the writer of the famous 
letters of which unfortunately fragments only have yet been pub- 
lished, — in the well-known story she was wont to tell in his own 
presence ; in which she said, that after all the other fairies, when 
invited to his christening, had bestowed upon him every grace, 
accomplishment, and talent, one of them who had been acci- 
dentally omitted in the invitations, willed that, lacking com- 
mon sense, he should never make any good use of all the brilliant 
qualities her sisters had endowed him with. 

The Regent broke rudely and recklessly the spell of the authori- 
ties and influences woven by Louis during his long reign, together 
with the last will of that monarch. The nobility which the stern 
majesty of the late king had kept at a distance, approached closer 
to a throne which, vicariously occupied, no longer dazzled them 
with its splendor. At the same time that the aristocracy thus came 
nearer the chief of the nation, the men of letters, already a power- 
ful corporation in the state, represented by the academies, com- 
posed of the most distinguished of them, began to associate with 
the aristocracy, — not, as formerly, to seek their patronage in return 
for the display of their talents in their circles, but as their equals 
in society, and, not unfrequently, their competitors for the high- 
est positions in the state. It was during this fusion of all the ma- 
terials of the past, that the spirit of reform, hovering over, and 
incubating, so to speak, this chaos of elements as yet without 
form and void, infused into the discordant mass the fruitful prin- 
ciples of new influences, new manners, and new systems. 

These letters, not written to depict ail that we have sought to 
bring before the eyes of our readers, and for that very reason des- 
cribing it the more truly and unostentatiously, with the feelings 
of the moment, elicited as each scene on which the writer dwells 
was being acted, are a treasure for posterity. As we scarcely 
can indulge the hope, however growing we know the public taste 
for French literature to be in America, that it will as yet justify 
the publication of a translation, we can only recommend the peru- 
sal of the original to all readers of judgment and taste. It is 
enough to mention that the first of these letters of Madame du 
Deffand bears date April 2d, 1766, and that the last was written 
in 1784, a few days only previous to her death, to show, that they 
embrace a most interesting, and very little understood period of 
French history. The Marquise du Deffand was eminently quali- 
fied to act, in the society we have depicted, the part which 
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made her, for nearly half a century, a power in the state. There 
is no exaggeration in that phrase. From the very first year of 
the Regency, opinion had become a power in France, one too 
that grew a giant growth; and that opinion was formed by the 
men who assembled every evening in her salon. She possessed, 
together with the beauty that captivates the fancy, the varied ac- 
quirements, the nameless graces, both of person and mind, which 
make its charm and power over the heart strong and lasting. 
She united quickness of perception to the occasional justness, 
and more frequent inconsistencies of judgment, incident to that 
faculty ; and the bold independence of her opinions on every sub- 
ject, not excepting religion, was in harmony with the manners 
and the sentiments of that epoch. At her house, emperors, kings 
and princes, bowing to the supremacy of beauty, fashion and wit, 
met the emperors, kings and princes of the intellectual world, as 
their equals in society. No superiority there, save that of the 
mind. If an emperor* wished to hear from his own lips the oracles 
of the ‘Sage of Ferney,’ it was necessary that he should sacrifice 
at the shrine where he presided, the high priest of the philosophy 
of that day. If kingst who knew D’Alembert, Montesquieu, 
Diderot, only in their written works, desired to listen to the con- 
versation of those illustrious men, no less admirable in colloquial 
intercourse, than in their more studied productions, it was only 
at the suppers of Madame du Deffand that these savants were to 
be found,—confronting each other, not as in the Héte] Rambouillet 
during another reign, in pedantic exhibitions of obsolete or quaint 
learning, but making letters, nay the abstract sciences, lovely, when- 
ever they brought them from the Academy to the boudoir. There 
is scarcely a name of any celebrity during the Regency and the 
reign of Louis XV., and the first years of that of Louis XVI., that 
does not appear in some of these breathing letters. In several of 
them, our Franklin is noticed in a way that will seem very strange 
to American readers; but the veugle Clairvoyante, as Voltairet 
designated Madame du Deffand after she had lost her sight, had 
not the gift of seeing future events. There were in Paris other 
rival salons, and the literary dinners of Madame Geoffrin have 
obtained as much celebrity as the suppers of Madame du Deffand. 


* Joseph of Austria. t Gustavus of Sweden, Christian of Denmark. 

t Alluding to her blindness, Voltaire wrote to Marmontel, we believe, “ Les 
yeux de Madame du Deffand étaient autrefois bien brillants et bien beaux. Pour- 
quoi faut-il qu’on soit puni par oti ona péché! Quelle rage a la nature de 
gater ses plus beaux ouvrages! Dumoins Madame du Deffand conserve son 
esprit, qui est encore plus beau que ses yeux.” We do not dare to translate wit 
lest we should traduce it; even sublimity may be translated, but grace can no 
more be translated than it can be copied. 
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The house of the latter, however, was most frequented by the high 
nobility, who professed the philosophy of the time. These met 
in her salon to scoff at the titles, dignities, prejudices and abuses, 
on the continuance of which depended their own fortune and 
their social distinctions. At the house of Madame Geoffrin, the 
Philosophers were at home ; at Madame du Deffand’s, they were in 
the presence of a nobility, whose propensities and inclinations they 
made to swerve from the cause ofall their own most vital interests 
which they attacked, together with all the prejudices that formed 
the groundwork of monarchical institutions. 

The turn of mind of the Marquise, as well as her ancient lineage, 
was admirably adapted to the nature of these relations between 
antagonist classes, thus harmonizing only in abstract sentiments. 
Her philosophy was more the offspring of a heart satiated with 
all the amusements and pleasures of the world, than the result of a 
just appreciation of truth and error, or of a real discernment of 
what is natural amid that which is conventional. She was far too 
enlightened not to despise the prejudices on which the order to 
which she belonged lived and flourished in idleness and splendor ; 
but while she confessed errors she affected to despise their an- 
tagonist truths. We have already named Mademoiselle de L’Es- 
pinasse. She also, as the friend of D’Alembert, presided at ‘soireés,’ 
more strictly literary than those to which we have before alluded. 
Desultory as we are conscious to have made these remarks, we 
were tempted to render them still more so, by sketching the por- 
trait of that extraordinary being, one whom Marmontel depicts, 
as— “un etonnant composé de bienseance, de raison, de sagesse, 
avec la teéte la plus vive, imagination la plus inflammable qui ait 
existe depuis Sappho ;” but that, as she too has written letters, we 
may perhaps on some other occasion review the two volumes con- 
taining her correspondence. 

Madame du Defland set too high a value on freedom, not to have 
asserted her independence from the very party whose leaders had 
nurtured her opinions. Gifted with a most subtle and penetrating 
mind, and prone, from her contempt for mankind, to suspect evil 
motives where none but noble and benevolent views were avowed, 
she easily detected the errors, the ambition, the domineering spirit 
of the Encyclopedic sect, and bitterly reproached them with their 
prejudices against prejudices! Besides, having in her nature 
nothing of what is termed sentiment, she held in avowed aversion 
both the warmth of feeling and glow of coloring, it throws over 
all subjects. Detesting affectation too, she scarcely knew how to 
separate the false and the hybrid enthusiasm which mediocrity ever 
mixes with it asa vile alloy, from the holy fervor of deep conviction. 
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It was while under the influence of such sentiments toward the 
Philosophers, that Madame du Deffand became acquainted with 
Horace Walpole, to whom most of these letters are addressed. 
Walpole was fifty years of age, when he formed an intimate friend- 
ship with a woman, then in her seventieth year. That friendship 
was but the last flickering of the fire of youthful sensibility, still 
fed by a fervid fancy, ina frame enfeebled by the passions of a 
past life, no less than by its years. A sentiment thus strangely 
energetic at so advanced an age, is a moral phenomenon, which, in 
the expression of the feelings it induced, as committed to her letters, 
suggests mingled emotions of surprise, curiosity and aversion. 

Walpole is too well known to our readers, both through his own 
letters and memoirs, and the masterly review of his correspon- 
dence by Macauley, to require being depicted here, except by 
adding some traits characteristic of the contrast between the feel- 
ings which each party brought to the formation of the long inti- 
macy between the English wit and the celebrated woman over 
whose affection he exercised so severe adominion. Flattered by the 
friendship, or rather the idolatry, of one so admired, he yielded 
himself up more readily to the charm of her amusing correspon- 
dence than we should have believed it possible, in one so selfish, 
so incredulous of all noble and disinterested affection. We give 
no extracts from the letters in which all this appears, because un- 
willing to burthen our pages with quotations ina foreign language, 
determined as we are not totranslate. These flowers of the mind, 
like some fair exotic plants which perish the moment they are 
removed from their native soil, fade, shrink and die, transferred 
into a foreign idiom. But we promise, to such readers as will 
peruse the original, a repast on epistolary delicacies most exquisite 
to the literary epicure. 

Walpole was a hard master, and the yoke he imposed on his 
correspondent was one heavy to bear, for her that had never 
yielded obedience to any one. Suspecting that there was some 
alloy of Jove in the glowing sentiments intended to express friend- 
ship only, Walpole, who dreaded ridicule more than any human 
being ever did, in answer to some of her letters, avows in the 
harshest terms his determination not to become at fifty the hero of 
a romance of which the heroine was seventy. It is difficult to 
conceive how a woman both proud and sensitive, could bear the 
humiliation of his sarcastic reflections on the suspected nature of 
her affection for him; and that she did not break off all intimacy 
with him after receiving some of those merciless satirical epistles, 
proves to us that Walpole was not entirely wrong in his suspi- 
cions. 
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Aware that all letters, likely to create suspicion, or to be of a 
nature to amuse either the king or his ministers, were read and 
copied at the post-office, Walpole was tormented with the idea, 
that the passion he had inspired — or at least fancied he had in- 
spired —in a woman of seventy, would become the subject of 
raillery for the wits of London and Versailles. Sometimes wound- 
ed and irritated by the brutality of his rebukes, Madame da 
Defland complained bitterly of his unfeeling severity ; but forget- 
ting all his insults as soon as he deigned to express some grati- 
tude for her friendship, she was at his feet, humble, and entreating 
for forgiveness. ‘Je suis toute Anglaise,” she says to him, “ vo- 
tre chose publique m’interesse toute seule; je ne m’inquicte en 
France que des rentes et pensions.” In compliance with the an- 
tipathies of Walpole against the Philosophers, she vituperates 
them even more than her own dislike of the sect would have led 
her to do. And while addressing Voltaire in a strain of unquali- 
fied adulation, she so bitterly abused him in her letters to Wal- 
pole, that, with a supercilious generosity, he was pleased to order 
her not to be thus servile, and no longer to depreciate unjustly 
the most illustrious man of France. It is a remarkable fact, that 
like Horace Walpole himself, Madame du Deffand shows the most 
deplorable want of taste in judging of literary merit. There is 
scarcely one of her decisions on the books of which she speaks, 
that would not be reversed by the tribunal of sound criticism. 

It is only in relation to character and motives, that she shows 
penetration and discernment. In all other particulars the two 
friends display a harmony of sentiment, — we mean, in the bad 
opinion they equally entertained of mankind. Never were the 
worst traits of human nature more pitilessly uncovered, and more 
bitterly reviled, and never did the grace, the sudden and unfore- 
seen truth of the expression, more fully compensate for the dark 
views presented to our contemplation. Nevertheless, to such as 
are convinced that errorsare but the channels through which truth 
is doomed to pass, ere she shows herself lustrous and lovely, — to 
such, too, as know the nature of the human mind, that even the 
noblest aspirations of virtue are sometimes tainted with selfish- 
ness, sometimes debased by ridiculous absurdities, — to such we 
repeat, in spite of all that sneering skepticism may detract from 
generous feelings, or impute to opinions at once bold and decided, 
the sareasms of Madame du Deffend and of Walpole will prove 
innocuous; and, while applauding the truth of their misanthro- 
pic exposure of the ignobler part only of our nature, they will 
preserve their faith in the future progress of man both in virtue 


and in happiness. 
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WHIG BANKERS ON A NATIONAL BANK.* 


In our last number, we presented to our readers a partial re- 
view of the two remarkable pamphlets which have recently 
appeared, about simultaneously in New York and in Boston, by 
two gentlemen eminent in the party opposed to the late admin- 
istration, and occupying conspicuous and leading positions in the 
practical management of the banking system prevailing at those 
two great centres of commerce and currency. It was no un- 
pleasing task, after the long struggle of opinion and debate, on 
this one absorbing subject of public finance, to draw from the 
pages stamped with the sanction of such authorship, the acknow- 
ledgment of the soundness of some of the views the most earnestly 
maintained on the democratic side of that party discussion, and 
the most violently combated and abused by our opponents, on 
some of the most important of the points involved in it — points 
themselves involving, by necessary implication, the vital merits 
of the whole general controversy. Especially after the late elec- 
toral defeat which has thrown us temporarily into an honorable 
minority, was it a grateful consolation to point to such an evi- 
dence as these publications afford of the progress of just opinions, 
— the avowal of which, from such quarters, though but in an ab- 
stract form, may be hailed as the forerunner of their practical 
recognition and adoption in our legislation, at no distant day, by 
the unanimous consent of both of the two great parties heretofore 
divided upon them. 

The points to which we directed the attention of our readers in 
our former article, related to some of the fundamental principles 
which lie at the bottom of all discussion of the general subject. 
We showed how positively the distinguished writers referred to, 
pronounce against the fatal fallacy by which so many of our polit- 
ical opponents are misled, that “ paper currency” is money, — how 
closely they in truth approach to the strongest of the anti-paper- 
money doctrines which have been advanced on our side, by their 
concessions respecting the functions and qualities of the precious 
metals, — how short the transit, by inference of logical necessity, 
from the point at which their admissions stop, to that at which 


* Suggestions on the Banks and Currency of the several United States, in ref- 
erence principally to the Suspension of Specie Payments. By Albert Gallatin, 
New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1841. 

Remarks on Currency and Banking, having reference to the present Derange- 
ment of the Circulating Medium in the United States. By Nathan Appleton. 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, mpcccxtt. 
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the most ultra theory on this subject entertained on the Demo- 
cratic side begins. 

Gold and silver alone are money, say our intelligent and respec- 
table “ Whig bankers.’ Bank notes are promises to pay money, 
but they are not money in themselves, an important distinction, the 
neglect of which, says Mr. Appleton, is the source of most of the pop- 
ular errors on the subject of currency. Their adaptation to this pur- 
pose, for which they have been adopted by the common consent of 
the wise experience of mankind in all ages and countries, is derived 
from their inherent qualities ; of which the most essential is their 
intrinsic value, (a value derived from the labor of their produc- 
tion as well as from their various utility,) making them a fit common 
measure of other property, because its common equivalent, so 
that they not only measure the value of other commodities, but 
replace it. 

And again they tell us, that it is an entire mistake to suppose 
that the precious metals are inadequate in quantity to furnish us 
the circulating medium required by the extent and activity of our 
foreign and internal commerce ; and thence to infer the necessity 
of the substitution of a paper representative of them, in the ratio 
of three or four or five times the amount of its specie basis, sus- 
ceptible of an easy and cheap increase in quantity. For on the 
contrary, it is expressly conceded by them, that not one dollar 
more of bank paper ought to be created than there would be in 
circulation of the precious metals, were no other circulation than 
them permitted. 

The incalculable evils of that frequent fluctuation, to which the 
elasticity of paper money necessarily subjects any currency of 
which it forms a large proportion, are fully admitted, — its con- 
stant tendency to expansion ; the effect of this in the rise of prices, 
and the excitement of the spirit of speculation ; the next conse- 
quence, in overthrowing the just natural balance between import- 
ation and exportation, discouraging the latter and stimulating the 
former ; the necessary result of this, in the creation of a balance 
of foreign debt, with a rise of exchange and efflux of specie; the 
consequent drain upon the banks, in whose vaults alone it is to be 
found, and where it serves as the “ basis” of five times its own 
amount of bank paper in circulation; with, finally, the consequent 
reaction, in a violent contraction of the currency, pressure upon 
the money market, suffering of the community, commercial bank- 
ruptcies, derangement of the measure of all outstanding contracts, 
distress, dishonesty, demoralization, and a wide and far ramifica- 
tion of evil effects, extending throughout the whole political and 
social system, which no effort of calculation could even attempt to 
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On the other hand, there is no pretence of alleging any 
other single compensating advantage in behalf of paper, than the 
simple benefit of the annual interest upon so much of the precious 
metals, in the current circulation of the country, as is dispensed with 
and superseded by the use of the paper substitute. Mr. Gallatin fixes 
the amount thus superseded, in a healthy and natural state of the 
currency, at about sixty millions of dollars; which thus becomes 
available as productive capital, with an annual benefit to the coun- 
try which may be expressed by the interest upon that sum— say 
about four millions. ‘To this we stated the obvious reply, that the 
expensiveness of the mere machinery of the present system was 
alone more than an equivalent to this annual parsimony, so falla- 
ciously assumed to be an economy, — independently of the loss 
and ruin scattered broadcast by a single one of the revulsions from 
time to time inevitably produced by it. Are we not then, justi- 
fied in assuming that these pregnant Whig concessions involve 
in truth an entire abandonment of that fundamental! point, in the 
general issue between the two parties, namely, the question of the 
comparative advantages of a paper or a metallic currency? If 
these admissions are true, — (and if there is truth in any human 
science, certainty in any human reasoning, they most undoubtedly 
are so)— those who make or assent to them cannot refuse to 
follow them to the necessary conclusion, which claims but a 
single step of immediate and necessary deduction ; namely, that 
our present paper system is nothing but a folly and a curse, im- 
peratively calling for the strongest radical reform for which any 
portion of the reviled and misrepresented Democratic party has 
ever contended. 

There are a few other points in these pamphlets, having a 
useful practical bearing on the most important of the public ques- 
tions now at issue, to which we also desire specially to invite the 
attention of our Whig readers. Mr. Appleton pronounces strongly 
against a national bank, as a great national “regulator of the cur- 
rency.” Being a Whig, and a banker, and a paper-money man, 
however inconsistently with the admissions of his own better 
reason, he is of course opposed to the Independent Treasury. 
Filled as he is with a most just disgust at the condition in which 
he sees the State banking systems throughout the greater part of 
the Union, he could scarcely advocate the revival of any fiscal 
plan for the Federal Government with which they should have 
any connexion. He is therefore led or compelled to propose a 
small federal bank, with a capital of “ten or at the utmost fifteen 
millions of dollars,” as a mere fiscal agent for the transactions of 
the Treasury, — even this amount of capital being only suggested 
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for the security of the public funds. Nor is he in any hurry for 
the establishment of even such a bank, thinking that it had better 
be postponed for the present till after the “restoration of the 
currency ” in the Atlantic cities. 

His candid integrity of mind will not allow him to speak very 
strongly or positively in favor of the constitutionality of such a bank. 
The old federal argument derived from the assumed power of 
general regulation of commerce and the currency, Mr. Appleton, 
though writing in the very atmosphere of Boston Common, vir- 
tually by implication abandons to its fate. He justifies it, because 
he considers that there can be no doubt, that “a bank, as fiscal 
agent of the treasury, can receive and distribute the moneys of 
the government, with more safety and ease, than any other instru- 
ment or agency which can be devised,” — remarking thereon, that 
“this is also undoubtedly its strongest constitutional basis.”” Now 
we think that Mr. Appleton will hardly maintain that under the 
“necessary and proper” clause of the constitution, to which he 
refers the justification of the bank, this mere opinion of its greater 
convenience is a sufficient support to the constitutionality of a 
bank, after the complete success of the brief experiment that has 
been made of the Independent Treasury, together with all the doubt 
cast by the recent developments of Philadelphia, upon this assump- 
tion of the “safety and ease” to be found in such an institution. At 
all events, to any great Regulator, suchas the main body of Whigism 
understand in the idea of a National Bank, Mr. Appleton is decidedly 
opposed, on high grounds of public policy. And these he does not 
hesitate to express strongly, however, his admissions may stultify 
his own political friends, who have been so long insisting upon 
all the arguments he so unceremoniously scatters to the winds. 

One of the most common of the arguments we have been accus- 
tomed to hear in favor of such an mstitution is, that it may furnish 
a paper medium which may circulate with a constant and uniform 
value throughout the whole United States. Upon this Mr. Apple- 
ton remarks that: 


“Its importance in this respect is greatly overrated. A credit in New 
York, the central city, or a bank note payable in New Vork, will be more 
valuable than specie throughout the whole interior. Such notes, of known 
credit, will make their appearance whenever the people choose to pay for 
them. It is a curious fact, that the general currency of U. S. Bank notes, 
in consequence of their being receivable everywhere in payments to the 
government, was considered a great evil both by the bank and the com- 
munity. For six years the bank was petitioning Congress for an alteration 
of its charter, so that the notes of the bank should only be received for pay- 
ments to the government at the offices where the notes were payable; 
and in February, 1823, a committee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported in favor of bringing in such a bill.” 
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And in the report of the committee here referred to, it is ex- 
pressly declared that the effect of this universal receivability is 
“greatly to derange and distress the money market, both of the 
places where the notes are received, and where they are payable,” 
—to “diminish and derange the currency of the whole country,” 
—and to “make the necessary public burthens in some instances 
doubly oppressive.” It is also stated, that if this very feature in 
the organization of the bank were changed, “ the rates of eXchange 
would then become more uniform and moderate.” 

Upon the argument of its necessity, to “equalize the exchanges,” 
Mr. Appleton says: 

“There is not much in this. There is no difficulty with the exchanges 
where the banks pay specie. Here lies the whole difficulty. Let that be 
reformed, and there will be no complaint on this score. The exchanges 
soon regulate themselves where the currency is uniform, as is the legal 
currency of the United States. A large bank, with many branches, can 
manage the exchanges with more profit to itself, perhaps, than the local 
banks can do. The late United States Bank took care to charge the highest 
rates for exchange which the alternative of transporting specie would ad- 
mit. In several years the exchange at New Orleans on northern bills was 
kept so high, that considerable shipments of specie were made from Bos- 
ton and New York for the purchase of cotton. The change in our laws, 
which has made gold the basis of our currency, will have a most salutary 
effect in lessening the rates of exchange, whenever the banks resume their 
proper functions. The effect is already quite apparent on the exchanges 
between Boston and New York. Gold is constantly transported from one 
city to the other before the exchange can rise to a quarter of one per cent., 
which is consequently the maximum rate. When the banks paid out sil- 
ver alone, transportation would hardly be attempted with an exchange be- 
low one per cent.” 

“ The bank can never equalize exchange,” 1s the just language 
of the Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives 
above referred to; “the expense of exchange must be borne by 
the debtors, inthe debtor part of the country, and every attempt 
to give a different direction to it will be baffled.”” And Mr. Gal- 
latin’s language, though in general less sound, in our opinion, than 
Mr. Appleton in his views respecting a National Bank, is not less 
positive on this point: 

“ The great inequality and fluctuations of the domestic exchanges, so 
far as they are the fault of depreciated currencies, cannot be remedied by 
a Bank of the United States, as long as they continue to be the local cir- 
culating medium. After that evil shall have been removed by a resump- 
tion of specie payments, the bank cannot and ought not to interfere, 
any farther than as purchasers and sellers of exchange and drafis,in the 
same manner as other dealers. . . . . Butitisa great mistake to suppose 
that it can afford a generally uniform currency ; or one which shall at the 
same time be of the same value inall places. This is to confound exchange 
and currency, kc. . . . . The fluctuations in the rate of exchange, like those 
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in the market price of commodities, depend on the relative amount of sup- 
ply and demand; and these again on the relative indebtedness and the 
actual means of making remittances. ..... A National Bank may find 
it possible, and convenient, to give occasional facilities in that respect. But 
it can no more issue a currency necessarily payable, atthe option of the 
holder, in several places, than a merchant can bind himself to be ready to 
pay a debt at five or six different places, at the option of his creditor with- 
out notice.” 

With equal effect does Mr. Appleton show the fallacy of the 
idea so commonly entertained by the friends of a Nation! Bank, 
of its utility as a “regulator of the currency.” He shows how far 
from truth is the assumption usually made in its behalf, that it was 
by the establishment of the United States Bank that the currency 
was restored after the war; and presenting a rapid outline sketch 
of its history, he proves what he asserts, namely, that “as a regu- 
zator of the currency, its success was not remarkable :” 


“Mr. Biddle came into the administration of the bank in 1823, under 
the most favorable auspices, after the difficulties of the currency were in a 
measure surmounted ; and it cannot be denied that his management was 
for many years eminently successful, so far as the interest of the bank 
was concerned. It may however be doubted, whether the country is un- 
der any great obligation to him as the regulator of the currency, so far as 
relates to fluctuations in the money market. Severe revulsions took place 
in 1826, 1829, and 1832, and the Bank of the United States took its full 
share in the expansions which preceded them. . . . . . No one can doubt 
that his contractions in 1834, so distressing to the community, were pushed 
beyond reasonable measure, for the purpose, by that means, of effecting 
the renewal of the charter, under the pretence of the necessity of pre- 
paring for winding up its concerns, while his subsequent expansion (the 
amount of United States Bank loans on the first of September, 1834, was 
$47,059,498, on the first of June, 1835, $63,649,646) had a full share in 
producing the mad and wild speculations of 1835 and ’36.” 


The “ full share” here spoken of was undoubtedly the principal 
one, 





as most men of candor, even among our opponents, are 
now beginning generally to acknowledge. Restricted as we are 
in space, we cannot refrain from quoting from Mr. Appleton one 
more extract, replete with a truth of which we trust that the ben- 
efit will not be lost upon our Whig readers : 


“Tt is not to be concealed that there are serious objections to the estab- 
lishment of a bank of the magnitude and power necessary to the repu- 
tation of the currency. In the first place, such a power is wholly 
contrary to the spirit of our institutions, which are founded upon the 
principle of free competition; of action and reaction among equals. A 
great central power, independent of the general or State governments, is 
an anomaly in our system. Such a power over the currency is the most 
tremendous which can be established. Without the assurance that it will 
be managed by men free from the common imperfections of human nature, 
we are safer without it. Under a system of free competition, if one bank 
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or one city go wrong, the evil is soon rectified. The laws of trade, left 
free to themselves, will soon cure the evils of individual misconduct or 
speculation. But if the regulator itself goes wrong, there is no remedy, or 
none without a convulsion. 

“Tn fact, the great and decided objection to a bank of great power, toact 
as a general regulator of the currency, is the apprehension that it may it- 
self suspend specie payments, under the sanction of the general govern- 
ment, and thus fix upon the country an inconvertible paper currency. This 
danger is much greater with a great national bank than without it. In 
case of a war, or any great financial embarrassment, such an institution, 
acting in sympathy with the predominant party in the general government, 
will be the first to propose this expedient, by which its circulation and 
profits will be greatly enhanced. In such a period, a few interested and 
influential individuals may easily carry such a measure; while institutions 
deriving their existence from the States, are prohibited by the constitution 
from any such legal right. 

“ There is, in the nature of things, greater danger of mismanagement in 
such an institution, where the interest of the managers is comparatively 
small, than in institutions of less capital, immediately under the direction 
of parties more deeply interested. Our experience of the last Bank of the 
United States is not such as to give any great warrant for the future,” &c. 


We refrain from entering into any criticism of the various top- 
ics on which we may differ in opinion from the views contained 
in the two able productions which have suggested the present 
article. Our object has been rather to extract from them those 
concessions which we have here exhibited, on some of the most 
important points of the general issue which has been the subject 
of such violent struggle between our two great parties during 
the last eight or ten years. These concessions give up in truth 
the whole ground. Fatal as they are to the idea of any such in- 
stitution as a portion of the Whig party are clamoring for, they 
must eventually lead, by a direct necessity, to a full adoption of 
the general policy involved in the great scheme of the Independent 
Treasury. We greet their appearance with the more satisfaction, 
not merely as symptoms of the present state of progress of pub- 
lic sentiment, among the more intelligent classes of our political 
opponents; but as themselves useful means to aid in the further 
development of correct opinions, among those who, though inac- 
cessible to the strongest and clearest argument from a Democratic 
quarter, cannot but receive a useful suggestive influence from 
such passages as we have quoted, from such eminent authorities 
of their own political communion. And we derive from them an 
assurance made doubly sure, that if the present session of Congress 
expires, according to all its present appearances, without the crea- 
tion of such an institution, the country is safe, now and hence- 
forth for ever, from being again visited with the scourge and the 
curse of that abomination of abominations. 
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THE MORAL OF THE VETO. 


On the day of the preparation of the concluding sheet of our 
present Number for the press, the arrival of Mr. Tyler’s long ex- 
pected Veto Message enables us to make it the subject of a few 
remarks, necessarily hasty, and unaided by the benefit of those 
developments of consequences, which may be familiar to the mind 
of the reader before our pages shall reach his eye. We are un- 
willing, however, to allow the occasion to pass without at least a 
rapid and brief expression of a few of the reflections suggested 
to our mind by the perusal of this important document. 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will !” 


Never before, in the experience of our political history, has this 
great truth been more impressively forced home upon our con- 
viction! Nor is this the whole of the truth so remarkably exem- 
plified in this event — for not only isthe wicked or unwise end 
which men may propose to themselves as the object of their most 
subtly combined plans, and most laborious efforts in their execution, 
often thus prostrated and reversed, by that overruling wisdom 
which guides the great harmonies of the seeming chaos of human 
affairs ; but, as though the more strikingly to illustrate the high 
moral lesson it would teach us, we are constantly forced to recog- 
nise, that the precise means it prefers to employ for this purpose, 
are those which we have ourselves set in motion, only to be our- 
selves the more completely confounded by their reaction! It is 
the very poisoned chalice we drug for other lips that returns to 
our own. It is the very effort of our “vaulting ambition” that 


—— o’erleaps itself 
And falls on t’ other side !” 


On the 4th of December, 1839, some three hundred gentlemen 
assembled from all parts of the Union in high and solemn council at 
Harrisburg, for the purpose of selecting the candidates of the great 
party of opposition in the ensuing Presidential contest, and of 
organizing the plan of the campaign which was to place them in 
power, and to give them free range for the accomplishment of all 
the ulterior objects of public policy which they associated with 
the idea of a change of administration. It cannot be denied that, 
in their selected and collective intelligence, they perfectly well 
understood their own case. Appreciating the existing confusion 
in the relative position of parties and principles, and especially 
the heterogeneous character of that huge chaotic mass of popu- 
lation which they represented, they adopted as the leading idea 
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of their whole scheme of operations, that of withholding from the 
public any general statement of the principles constituting the 
platform on which they presented their candidates to the people 
for their suffrages. ‘They deliberately abstained, on motion of one 
of the most respectable members of their body, from putting forth 
any such public address, as had always been the invariable usage 
on such occasions. The individual selected by them for the Pres- 
idency was one who, whatever might be his other claims to popu- 
lar favor, was so far from representing any complete and distinct 
set of principles, that he could be quoted, and was quoted, with 
equal earnestness in different sections of the Union, on the oppo- 
site sides of several of the most important questions of practical 
policy which at the time divided the public mind. The gentleman 
selected for the Vice-Presidency, with the contingent chance of 
succession to the chair of the chief Executive power itself, was 
identified, by the consistency of his entire public life, with princi- 
ples diametrically at variance with all the views of the great body 
of those by whom he was thus adopted, and of those by whom he 
was to be elected. Such was the ticket presented to the people — 
such the plan of the electoral campaign of which that ticket may 
be taken as the exponent. 

In its first immediate object, this plan of operations — which 
we abstain from characterizing as it deserves — was successful. 
Every shade of opinion was made welcome under the ample folds 
of the blank and unwritten banner thus held aloft, for the rally of 
all the elements of discontent, necessarily generated by the pos- 
session of power in the same hands through so long a period as 
three successive Presidential terms. Every prejudice was courted, 
every passion flattered, that could tend to the one object toward 
which converged and centralized all the agencies thus set in ope- 
ration from every quarter, for the simple overthrow of one set of 
men from the seats of office. We need not, had we even the 
inclination, to recall the remembrance of the thousand means that 
were used, and plied to the utmost, to secure the success of this 
scheme. For the sake of our pride in our country and its insti- 
tutions, we would gladly obliterate, rather than aid to retrace, the 
recollection of events at which we blush, even more with shame 
for them, than with the indignation due to their authors. To our 
incredulous astonishment, it was, we repeat, successful; and the 
late administration retired into a minority from which we could 
not envy a triumph thus achieved by our opponents. 

And what was its first effect? Within a single month from its com- 
plete consummation, it brought down in care and trouble to the 
grave, the gray hairs of the good old man, who, its chief too], was its 
first victim. We have been accustomed to speak of the death of 
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General Harrison as a sudden and startling visitation of Provi- 
dence. It was so only in the sense in which the same expression 
is equally applicable to every other human event, however closely 
connected with the most obvious causes of human agency. So 
far as it may be lawful, in mortal affairs, to speculate upon the un- 
known what “might have been,” none will pretend to question that 
if, instead of being seized upon as he was, to be made the instru- 
ment of the great political fraud of that election — dragged to and 
fro, in the performance of its system of popular pageantry, with 
a subjection to a degree of fatigue, and inclemency of weather, and 
mental and nervous excitement, which might well have tasked the 
powers of endurance of a much younger and firmer constitution — 
and finally tormented and exhausted by the insatiate persecution 
of that herd of ravening wolves, crowding almost around the 
very pillow which, since his arrival in his palace of death, had 
yielded him no repose, till he closed his eyes upon it for the only 
calm and deep sleep he was ever again to be permitted to know— 
none, we repeat, will pretend to question that if, instead of this, 
the unfortunate victim of it all had been left in the happy tranquil- 
ity of his home and his farm, he would to this day, in all human 
probability, have been in the enjoyment of that venerable old age, 
which should have protected him against the fatal friendship of 
those who, while they made him their tool, destroyed it in the 
using. 

Its first occupant thus sacrificed, Mr. Tyler succeeded to the 
powers and duties of the office for the first time in our history 
made vacant by the hand of death. Congress assembles. The 
cardinal measure of the whole system of policy which it was con- 
vened, by its moving master-spirit, to set in operation—the Bank 
Bill— passes through both of its branches, and goes to the Exee- 
utive —the Executive created by the very party which had been 
engaged in almost a Trojan war under the banner of a Bank, the 
very party whose managing leaders were almost unanimous in 
their desire for the chartering of such an institution, and whose rep- 
resentatives in both branches of Congress, with only a few indi- 
vidual exceptions, had carried it through all the forms of legisla- 
tion, but that last act which was beyond their power. And what 
now is the fruit of all the subtle intriguing, the dishonest deception, 
and of all that grand scheme of artificial agitation set in motion by 
a few dexterous political managers to convulse a whole nation, 
which have placed in power an Executive of their own free selec- 
tion?’ Mr. Tyler vetoes the Bill — positively, peremptorily, and 
on grounds fatal to any possible hope of his ever being induced to 
sign any bill of a similar character. They are denied even the 
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poor privilege of complaint; or the compensation of venting on 
him the abuse for which he leaves them no shadow of a founda- 
tion. Conscience-stricken, they are compelled to acknowledge, 
that if the blow is a severe one, it was they themselves who armed 
the hand which has dealt it, —that if their punishment is hard to 
bear, they have not only brought it on themselves, but most rich- 
ly deserved it all. 

Mr. Tyler has certainly entitled himself to the cordial gratitude 
of his country, for the manly firmness and fortitude he has evinced, 
in obeying his own convictions and adhering to his own consist- 
ency of character, under all the vast pressure of adverse influence 
which assailed his position from almost every quarter. It is true, 
as he himself so strongly states, that any different course would 
have justly made his name a by-word and a scorn, now and for 
ever, alike among friends and foes. Yet under all the circum- 
stances of his actual position, standing as he did almost alone, in 
the midst of an imperious Senate, an excited House of Represent- 
atives, an antagonist Cabinet, an insolent Press, and a clamorous 
Party, it still required no slight degree of moral courage to nerve 
himself to face them with such a Message; and none can have 
less disposition than we to withhold or to stint the praise he has so 
well earned, not less by the manner than the substance of the act. 

The rebuke imvolved in this document to the authors of this 
most abominable of political frauds, in the passage of the Bill 
through the Houses of Congress, cannot but be keenly felt by 
those to whom it addresses itself, as it cannot but be perfectly 
understood by the country at large. After getting into power 
orly through the concealment of any such intention, —- through 
the express repudiation of the charge of any such design, made 
in a variety of the most authoritative modes of indicating the 
views of a political party,—their first act was this attempt to 
fasten upon us such an institution, by a chartered tenure of ex- 
istence which they pretended to place beyond the reach of the 
popular will, for the space of an entire generation of human life. 
To expect Mr. Tyler’s co-operation in the execution of a public 
fraud so flagrant, was alone an insult, alike to his understanding 
and his heart, which might well have extorted even a more indig- 
nant protest against it than is conveyed in every line of his Message. 

We conclude with the expression of a sincere hope—though 
we must confess that there are passages in the Message which 
make it a hope not unmingled with fear and trembling —that Mr. 
Tyler may continue by his future acts equally to deserve the 
praise and support, which he will always find the Democratic party 
equally prompt and equally enthusiastic to render. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


MiscELLANIES OF LITERATURE, By the author of “ Curiosities of Literature.” A new 
edition revised and corrected. In three volumes. New York: J.& H.G. Langley, 
57 Chatham street. 1841. 

The “ Curiosities of Literature” have had a vast popularity on this as well as on 
the other side of the Atlantic; and wherever they have gone, the volumes now pub- 
lished must go too, as their natural accompaniment and completion. Lord Byron 
used to say that he read the writings of this most pleasant of literary gossips oftener 
than any other English books, except such as treated of Turkey; and the frequency 
with which every reader of general literary taste and habits will find himself taking 
down one of his volumes, to while away many an hour that would otherwise bang 
heavily on his hands, will well attest to him the truth of the remark. These ‘“ Mis- 
cellanies” consist of a collection and republication of Mr. D’Israeli’s former wri- 
tings, which had been for many years almost entirely out of print; his ‘‘ Calamities 
of Authors,” “ Quarrels of Authors,’ and his fine essay on “ the Literary Character,” 
together with an “ Inquiry into the Literary and Political Character of James the 
First,” and some minor essays and papers, no one of which we should desire to miss 
from the volumes, under the title of “‘ Literary Miscellanies.” 

In the peculiar line which he has adopted, D’Israeli is certainly unique. Though 
not perhaps entitled to any very elevated pedestal, at least, as was said of Pitt, he 
“ stands alone.’”?’ We would not style him exactly a helluo librorum, but rather a sort 
of antiquarian epicure of letters—refined, fastidious, and philosophically skilful 
in a long-trained perfection of critical taste. He has lounged his life through 
libraries, a perfect specimen of the literary flaneur ; but he has carried with him, 
however, throughout, a few leading ideas of higher objects, to guide his desultory 
ramblings from book to book, — like the bee, which not from mere love of change and 
novelty is to be seen humming its flight from flower to ower, — so that he has col- 
lected a vast and various mass of most interesting facts and observations, designed to 
illustrate the one main subject which he pursues through the whole, namely, the 
natural history of that peculiar species of the human genus styled the Author. In 
this age of the immense accumulation of books, of the large expansion of the circle 
of necessary ‘‘ general reading,” — an age, too, in which so great a part of the atten- 
tion ef every thinking man is claimed as due to the great mental movements of his 
own day, and to the events that are rapidly unfolding themselves out of the future 
which every to-morrow is bringing on, —the services of so skilful a caterer to the lite- 
rary appetite are truly invaluable ; acting, as he does, as a sort of labor-saving machine, 
of antiquarian research and criticism, to glean and sort for our benefit a thousand 
morceaux of pleasant and useful entertainment which must otherwise have been for 
ever inaccessible to us, and for which we thank him with a most cordial gratitude. It 
is therefore with a true feeling of affectionate regret, as for a benefactor and friend, 
that the reader learns from the preface to the preseat volumes, that Mr. D’Israeli has 
been himself visited by one of the saddest of the ‘ Calamities of Authors” which 
could befall! a man of his habits and tastes. While his sight for distant objects remains 
uninjured, for the use of books he has become virtually blind! He thus describes 
the singular affection of his vision, as a warning to his sedentary brothers: ‘“ When 
my eyes dwell on any object, or whenever they are closed, there appear, on a bluish 
film, a number of mathematical squares, which are the reflection of the fine network 
of the retina, succeeded by blotches which subside into printed characters, apparent- 
ly forming distinct words, arranged in straight lines as in a printed book; the mono- 
syllables are often legible. This is the process of a few seconds. It is remarkable 
that the usual power of the eye is not injured or diminished for distant objects, while 
those near are clouded over.” And he thus with a sorrowful and touching simplicity 
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speaks of the condition in which he is left by it: ‘In the midst of my library I am 

as it were distant from it. My unfinished labors, frustrated designs, remain para- 

lyzed. Ina joyous heat I wander no longer through the wide circuit before me. The 

‘ stricken deer’ has the sad privilege to weep when he lies down, perhaps no more to 

course amid those far-distant woods where once he sought to range....... / Amid 

this partial darkness I am not left without a distant hope, nor a present consolation ; 
and to Her who has so often lent to me the light of her eyes, the intelligence of her 

voice, and the careful work of her hand, the author must ever owe ‘the debt im- 

mense’ of paternal gratitude.” 

With the most cordial sympathy in his “distant hope” that repose and art may 
yet bring a remedy to this sad affliction of overtasked nature, we will venture to 
suggest that there is no necessity that an author, even when thus unhappily situated, 
should regard himself as “incapacitated from the use of the pen and the book ;’ 
when he has the living example of our own Prescott, who conducted al! the vast re- 
search he has brought to bear on his Ferdinand and Isabella, and actually wrote out 
the whole with his own hand, with the aid of guiding lines, under similar circumstan- 
ces ; and who also, since the publication of that work, has been diligently engaged 
upon another of kindred interest, on the Conquest of Mexico, will shortly be ready 
for the press. 

One word for the publishers —that word not of praise — for the manner in which 
they have presented these pleasant volumes to the public. Though we have no other 
fault to find, yet we feel bound to inform them that the inferior quality of the paper 
on which they are printed, especially the first volume, is a grave professional offence, 
for which, in the publication of such a work, no accident will constitute an apology a 
second time —especially when in some of their other publications, and in the very 
page on which we are here recording this rebuke, they show how well they know to 
do so much better. 

Aw Appress, pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union College, at 
Schenectady, on Tuesday, July 29th, 1841. By William Kent. Published at the 
request of the Society. New York: printed by James Van Norden & Co., No 27 
Pine street. MDCCCXLI. 

We have risen highly gratified from the perusal of Mr. Kent’s Address. Its subject 
refers to “‘ the prospects of our country, and the tendencies and effects of its institu- 
tions ;?— upon which, with a modesty of manner that adds a double charm to a 
graceful elegance of style, the author offers a few reflections, desultory perhaps, 
as he himself terms them, yet replete with a serene and cheerful wisdom, anda 
manly liberality and freedom of thought ; accompanied by a moderation of tone, and 
a kindly charity for the strongest oppositions of opinion, which irresistibly win alike 
the confidence and the esteem of the reader. The point of view in which it has its 
chief interest in our eyes is this —as an i]lustration of the democratic tendency of the 
general American mind. Mr. Kent, though born and bred a Federalist, and of rather 
a high-toned cast, we believe,is nevertheless able to look forward with hope, and 
not without a bright confidence to the great future into which the democratic principle of 
our institutions is gradually developing the illimitable capacities of an unshackled, 
progressive, and aspiring human nature. Though he evidently retains the ‘‘ festina 
lente’’ of ancient wisdom still deeply impressed on his mind, yet on the whole he gives 
in his adhesion to the Movement. Discarding the old watchword of his political 
school, ‘ Halt !”’ he can hear without dread the perpetual democratic order-of-the- 
day, ‘‘ Forward !”’ —even though not himself particularly desirous of a post in the van 
of the line of march, nor ambitious of volunteering on any of its forlorn hopes. He 
is not disturbed by any of these panic alarms by which the conservative spirit is so 
apt to be frighted from its propriety ; and can hear new and strong ideas advanced and 
discussed, and old ones handled with all the irreverent freedom of scrutiny that 
characterizes our times, without fear for the issue of the free conflict of truth and 
error. He does not shrink from acknowledging that ‘‘ the old Federalists” were 
‘¢ mistaken in their anticipations of evil,” at the same time that he insists upon that 
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which few pretend to question, namely, that “they were certainly honest,” and 
* possessed of high virtues.” And we can readily forgive, though we cannot agree 
with him, when he adds, that “ they acted a salutary part in checking the too violent 
action of the political machine.”” With respect to the rule of belief which, in politi- 
cal and religious dissensions, he avows, namely, that “ black’s not so black, nor 
white so very white,” we should be glad to see his liberal and sensible example more 
widely imitated. We would willingly make some more extended quotations from 
this interesting Address, if permitted by our limits. We confine ourselves to a short 
one, in which Mr. Kent thus frankly pronounces the palinode of his own political 
prejudices ofa former day: 

“If the view thus taken of our country’s institutions shall seem to some too 
flattering — too much of the “ couleur de rose’? —I1 can only say it is not the one I 
always had ; but, gradually dawning, it has become stronger and brighter, as obser- 
vation and reflection removed prejudice and ripened hope into conviction. If at 
times the American republican permits some inconveniences to irritate, or, dazzled 
by the genius of the novelist and the poet, invests distant countries or preceding 
ages with illusive colors, let him abstract himself for a short time from adventitious 
circumstances, and ascending the serene height of historic contemplation, calmly 
observe tlie times and country in which he lives. How qui kly the little uls of his 
condition will disappear! How softly the features of the moral landscape will 
assume symmetry and beauty! And to the temperate ear of philosophy, the jarrings 
of our sects, and the wranglings of our parties, will acquire a union and assimilation 
of tone, like the effect which distance produces on the noises of a populous town, 
when (in the language of Shelley’s beautiful ode) 

‘ The city’s voice itself is soft as solitude’s.’” 


Tue Poeticat Works oF Rogert SOUTHEY, COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. Ten volumes 

in one. New York: published by D. Appleton & Co.300 Broadway. 1839. 

We have received from the publishers a copy of their elegant edition of Southey’s 
complete Poetical Works, embellished with a fine engraving of the poet, whom, though 
still living, we have already to rank as among the great names of the past. The Poet 
in truth is dead, though the mortal frame once quickened and made glorious by the 
divine spirit of his genius may yet for a while go through the daily routine of its phy- 
sical life. Broken down at last under the weight of the assiduous intellectual toils 
of a long life devoted to literature, in the inveterate habit of which, he conceded no 
indulgence, no intermission, to the enfeebled powers of endurance brought by an age 
in its last decade of years before reaching the allotted term of human existence, 
Southey’s mind has recently crumbled into a mere confused and prostrate ruin of its 
former pride and power. It was fortunate indeed that before this unhappy catastrophe 
— like the sudden snapping of the well worn old bow-string — he had just compieted 
his last duty to the republic of letters in which he occupied so distinguished a place, 
by collecting and revising this complete edition of his poems — thus setting his house 
in order, for the departure for which he knew he had soon to prepare, on that last 


journey from which there is no return. Southey’s poems have never circulated very 


widely in this country. We doubt whether there are very many American readers to 
whom any others of them are at all known, than the ‘“ Thalaba,” the “‘ Curse of Ke- 
hama,” and “‘ Roderick, the last of the Goths.” Itis true that there are, alas, too many 
of them respecting which this is no very great national calamity ; and especially the 
whole body of what may be termed his official poetry might have been piled away in 
the same dusty oblivion which covers his quarterly receipts for his pension as Poet 
Laureate — as a disposal of them whose propriety few would be found to impugn. Yet 
undoubtedly, notwithstanding all that high-toned and bitter toryism with which we 
can have so little sympathy, and his apostasy from the liberal and republican enthu- 
siasm of his early years and first writings, Southey’s poems contain many a passage 
the loss of which would be a subject of no slight regret, even amid the countless and 
priceless wealth of the poetical literature of our language. His experiments, too, in 
forcing the genius of the language into unwonted forms and modes of versification, 
skilful a master as he was of all the art of his vocation, are not without an interest, 
even when least successful. The name of Southey necessarily occupies so conspicu- 
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ous a space in the literary history of the past half-century, that no library of general 
literature can afford to leave unfilled the place due to it on its shelves; and the 
American publishers are certainly entitled to more than thanks for thus placing the 
whole body of his poetical writings within the reach of all, in a form so satisfactory 
as the present beautiful volume, for a price not more than one quarter of the cost of 
the English edition from which it is a reprint. 


Tue PurLosorny oF Storms. By James P. Espy, A. M., Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and Corresponding Member of the National Institute, Wash- 
ington. ‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’’ — Virg.— Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. Mm pccc x11. 

We but mention in our present number the appearance of this interesting volume, 

a large and handsomely printed 8vo, of between five and six hundred pages, in ac- 

knowledgment of its reception, proposing to examine its contents for a more elabor- 

ate review in our next, than is here permitted by our limits of both space and time. 

A vast mass of facts and observation is here collected, tending to the support of Mr. 

Espy’s well known centripetal theory of storms ; which, whether they succeed or 

fail to carry the author’s own conviction home to the mind of the reader, must at any 

rate be received by all as a highly valuable contribution to the science, hitherto so 
imperfectly cultivated, of meteorology. Mr. Espy gives in the Introduction a trans- 
lation of the Report made to the French Academy of Sciences, by a committee ap- 
pointed to examine his theory, as stated by himself in a communication addressed to 
that body. The committee consisted of three of the most distinguished men of sci- 
ence of Europe, Messrs. Arago, Pouillet, and Babinet. Their report was highly fa- 
vorable to the American philosopher — expressly stating in its conclusion, that ‘his 
theory, inthe present state of science, alone accounts for the phenomena ; and when 
completed, as Mr. Espy intends, by the study of the action of electricity when it inter- 
venes, will leave nothing to be desired. Ina word, for physical geography. agriculture, 
navigation, meteorology, it gives us new explanations, indications useful for ulterior 
researches, and redresses many accredited errors.’ 
ceived with a most respectful attention, and with much favor in England. In the 
support of such authority he is well entitled to find consolation for the sneer indulged 
in by a “ distinguished professor’ before a large audience in his own country, that 


Mr. Espy’s views were also re- 


having failed to convince men of science of the truth of his theory, he had appealed 
to the people who were incapable of judging. Weare glad that he has thus thrown 
before the world in a printed form, that which was before only to be learned from the 
loose accounts of newspaper reporters of oral lectures ; as also that in doing so he 
has judiciously avoided encumbering its pages with any useless display of scientific 
abstruseness, calculated to limit the popular perusal and circulation of his book — 
which may indeed be understood with ease by any reader of the common degree of 
general education and intelligence. 


Tue Lire anp Lanp oF Burns, by Allan Cunningham, with contributions by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Burns, by Thomas Carlyle, Esq. New York: J. & H.G. Langley, No. 57 Chat- 
ham street. 1841. 

The contents of this little volume are a perfect feast of enjoyment to the lover of 
Burns. And who does not love Burns? — who that can spell does not delight to read 
him ?—a delight ever as fresh and young as that with which we listen to the sweet 
wildness of the singing of birds, or look forth on all the green loveliness of Nature’s 
infinite forms of beauty, though we may have thus listened and looked a thousand times 
before. It consists, in the first place, of Carlyle’s splendid critical essay on the genius 
and writings of poor Burns — written when Carlyle thought and wrote in English, and 
before his style went crazy. A new life of Burns follows, by Allan Cunningham, 
which will be welcomed and read with pleasure, even by those who are familiar with 
Lockhart’s elegant biography which seemed to have left nothing more to be desired. 
The larger part of the volume, however, is occupied with that which constitutes its 
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chief charm, namely, under the title of ‘The Land of Burns,’ short illustrative 
sketches, in the nature of Notes, upon a great number of the persons, scenes, and 
occasions referred to in his different poems. These are, many of them, of an inter- 
est absolutely delightful. They have been extracted from the splendidly illustrated 
quarto edition of his works, by Allan Cunningham, recently published in England ; 
and, together with a number of original letters of Burns, never before published in 
this country, they make this little volume hereafter a necessary accompaniment to 
every copy of the works of the great peasant-poet. 

Josep RusHBROOK, oR THE PoacnErs. By Capt. Marryat, author of “ Peter Sim- 
ple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c.,&c. Complete intwo volumes. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1841. 

This last work of Captain Marryat seems to have been a popular one with his ad- 
mirers on this side of the Atlantic, in the piecemeal form in which it has been already 
published in one of our huge weekly omnibuses of the current light reading of the day. 
It will doubtless therefore have a ready sale in its present form, among that class, — 
to a place among whom we have not the presumption of aspiring. This is all proba- 
bly that the author cares for in the matter ; and therefore we have contented ourselves 
with such a rapid glance through a few of its pages as has simply sufficed to show 
that they possess his usual merits and usual faults — both probably equally accepta- 
ble to most of his readers. Marryat is evidently getting down, as many a better man 
has done, near the end of the vein which he once was able to work so profitably — 
base metal as it was always at the best. However, so long as he abstains from in- 
dulging his taste for fiction in travels, he is welcome to spin out as many volumes of 
his yearly trashier trash, as he can find a publisher to print, or a public to pay for. 


Remarks vpon Usury anp its Errects: A Nationa BANK A RemeEpy; in a Let- 
ter, &. By Whitehook, New York: Printed by Harper & Brothers, 1841. 

A sharp cry of agony from Wall-street, extorted from some one of the Juggernaut 
victims of our precious bank and paper-money credit system, transferred to type, and 
bound up into a 12mo pamphlet, — which we commend to the perusal of those who de- 
sire a peep behind the curtain that veils the great ‘‘ mystery of iniquity,’”’ through an 
opening rent in it by no gentle hand. The writer is evidently a Whig, and of a pretty 
high tone ; which gives to his revelations of a few ofthe abominations of the banks of 
Wall-street, and of our banking system generally, a zest which we hope his political 
friends will enjoy to their hearts’ content. In his denunciation of the dishonest, usu- 
rious and cruel practices which he imputes to them, as their regular system of action, 
under a hypocritical cloak of pretended public benefaction, he certainly more than 
rivals the most zealous anti-bank orator our experience in locofocoism has ever 
listened to. We might present some precious extracts from his pages, and perhaps in a 
future number may do so. We give him credit for his statements of facts ; though in 
his philosophy, as well as in the physic he proposes for the disease he so forcibly 
depicts, he is entirely wrong. This little publication is one of the many symptoms 
which assure us that the day is rapidly approaching, that shall witness the recogni- 
tion of the patriotic wisdom of the Democratic policy in relation to the banks and the 
credit system, no longer by a party, but a general unanimity of the whole people. 


La Dfesse, aN Exsster-atic Romance. By the author of “ Straws,” New York: 
Carvill & Co., 108 Broadway. 1841. 

A clever little poetical jeu-d’esprit — light, sportive, and ephemeral, like the butter- 
fly of a summer-day — half in adoration of its “divine”? subject, whom the writer 
translates by an ante-mortem apotheosis to the skies — and half in pungent satire 
upon those worthy young gentlemen, of whom “ Mr. Augustus Muffin” and ‘ Mr. 
Sempronius Blather” are given as specimens ; beneath whose hyacinthine curls the 
small modicum of brains deposited there by nature, was set so completely a-whirl by 
the contagious sympathy awakened by the pirouettes of the beautiful Terpsic/ore. 
‘We recommend to them to buy it. 
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Tue Poriticat History OF THE DevIL, AS WELL ANCIENT AS MopeERN. 2 vols. 
12mo. New York: William H. Colyer, No. 5 Hague street, 1841. 

A cheap reprint of Defoe’s well known and amusing satire on the vices of the 
day under this title. However much of the point that sharpened it to the sense of a 
contemporary public may have been blunted and rusted by time, it is as true now as 
it was when Defoe adopted it as the motto of his book, that 


* Bad as he is, the Devil may be abused, 
Be falsely charged, and causelessly accused, 
When men, unwilling to be blamed alone, 
Shift off those crimes on him which are their own.” 


And at any rate, if all the family and friends of the distinguished subject of these 
memoirs, who flourish around us as among the most respectable members of society, 
should but fee! it a decent duty of relationship to purchase a copy, the worthy pub- 
lisher will have no cause to repent of his venturous speculation. 


Tue PEASANT AND THE Prince. By Harriet Martineau. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. 15841. 

This little volume forms one of the series of “ Tales for the People and their Chil- 
dren,” by Mary Howitt and others, which so well merits the popularity its early 
numbers have already attained. With a simplicity of manner and style somewhat 
after the fashion of the ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” Miss Martineau presents a graphic 
outline sketch of the leading events of the French Revolution, down to the point of the 
death of the poor little Prince, whose name alone marks an empty niche in the series 
of the French monarchy, as “ Louis XVII.” The fortunes of the royal family, and 


especially the participation in them of the young Dauphin, constitute the thread of 


personal interest running through the whole ; and to this are attached the incidental 
references to the great historical movements to which they were as the feather on 
the tossing bosom of the wave. Nor does the author omit, properly to point the im- 
portant political moral of the sad drama, as she gradually develops its scenes from 
the gay opening to its bloody close. No similar account has been before written of 
this the great event of the century, for the instruction and entertainment of the juven- 
ile class of readers for whom this little volume is designed, and it will doubtless 
find many a pleased and grateful reader. 

We have dwelt over it with a painful interest, from a knowledge of the fact that it 
is probably the last production to be expected from the pen of its able and popular 
author ; as we regret to hear, from the last accounts of Miss Martineau, that she is 
now lingering in a state of health which, while it precludes any farther mental labor 
of this kind, denies to her friends even the indulgence of any hope of her recovery. 


NOTE. 

Francis Toomas, oF Marnyitann.—The engraving presented to our readers in the 
present Number is unaccompanied by the usual biographical narrative, in consequence 
of an unexpected delay in the reception of the materials for its preparation from 
the friends of Mr. Thomas, notwithstanding that a messenger was specially dispatched 
into Maryland for the purpose. Determined that no cause shall be allowed to 
interfere with the punctual appearance of the Democratic Review on the first of every 
month, it has been deemed preferable to postpone the biography to the next number, 
rather than delay the present one. ; 

The engraving in the next Number will present a portrait of Mr. Van Buren, 
recently taken, and certainly the best resemblance in existence. 


Proresson ANTHON AND THE Democratic Revirw.—A reply to the article on 
Professor Anthon’s Classical Dictionary contained in our Jast Number. has appeared 
in one of the New York weekly papers, the “‘ New World.” There is much in the 
tone and matter of this reply which we sincerely regret, far more for the sake of its 
author than our own. The preoccupation of the space of our present Number (which 
must necessarily be prepared for the press considerably in advance of the first of the 
month) compels us to postpone to our next the notice which some of its attacks, 
proceeding from such a source, imperatively claim at our hands. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The first English Catalogue ever com- | 
piled, is said to have been made by An- 
drew Maunsell, a bookseller of eminence | 
at Lothbury, in London, 1595. This lit- 
erary curiosity was valued eo 
from its having preserved the titles of 
many books long since lost and forgotten. 
Its quaint title ran as follows: ‘‘ The first 
part of the Catalogue of English printed 
books which concerneth such matters of 
diunitie as have bin either written in our 
owne tongue, or translated out of anie 
other language: and have been published, 
&c. Gathered into alphabet, and such 
method as it is by Andrew Maunsell, 
bookseller, &c.””, This was followed by | 
the second portion but the third, comple- 
ting the work appears never to have been | 
printed, which argues little for the sue- | 
cess of such a project among the biblio- 
poles of those days. 

The earliest English medical work has | 
been supposed by Fuller to have been An- 
drew Bordes’ ‘ Breviarie of Health,” | 
which was published in 1547. There is 
said to be in the Harleian collection, how- 
ever, a work claiming much greater an- 
tiquity, it is entitled ‘ The Breviarie of 
Practice by Bartholomew Glanville. The | 
former work has a curious prologue ad- 
dressed to physicians, and begins thus: 
‘*Egregious doctors, and masters of the 
eximious and areane science of physick, 
of your urbanity exasperate not yourselves 
against me for making this little volume.” 

In the sale of the splendid library of 
the Duke of Abranbes in 1816, in London, 
many books were of the most a de- 
scription, being printed on vellum and em- 
bellished in some instances by the original 
drawings of Percier, Peyton, &c. A copy 
of Horatii Opera, beautifully printed on 
vellum by Didot, Paris, of which edition 
only two copies were produced — sold for 
£140. The copy of Fables de la Fon- 
taine, printed also on vellum, in 2 vols., 
brought £170, and “* Longus” Grece, a 
most splendid and magnificent copy upon 
vellum, Paris, 1802, brought upward of 
£70. These works contained the original 
drawings and proofs from the engravers, 
and being considered as chefs-d’cevre in 
the art of printing on vellum, are perhaps 
never to be surpassed. 

In the King of Wirtemberg’s Library, 
there are said to be above 4000 different 
editions of the Bible entire or in distinct 
portions in European and other languages. 

A discovery has been made recently in 
the Library of the Arsenal in Paris, of a | 
second copy unlettered, and in fine con- 
dition of the celebrated print of Maso 
Finiguerra, representing the Assumption 
of the Virgin, a copy of which existed in 
the Bibliothdque Royale, and was consid- 
ered an invaluable relic and important to | 
the history of the art of printing from | 
engraved metal plates—being 400 years 
old, 
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| els in the South.” 


Literary CurrositreEs.—There are to 
be seen at Appleton & Co.’s bookstore 
in Broadway, two splendid Roman Mis- 


| sals, beautifully illustrated ; the man- 


uscripts are also in fine preservation and 
are fine specimens of the singular exact- 
ness and precision which characterized 
the hand-writing of the ancient Monks. 
Bartlett and Welford, antiquarian book- 
sellers, have also recently imported from 
London a fine copy of Pliny, printed in 
1476: being 365 years old. It is in won- 
derful preservation and is valued, we be- 
lieve, at $20. 

Another work, fifty-six years older than 
the foregoing, is a manuscript Catalogue 
of a Library in Marseilles, ‘‘ done ”’ in the 
year 1420. It occupies about 40 pages. 
Its chirographie excellence is aa to be 
unsurpassed by anything of the kind in 
modern times. Its destination is the His- 
torical Society’s Library. 





AMERICAN LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

It is rumored in the literary circles that 
Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, who has been 
sometime in the Southern States, is about 
to commit to the press the result of his 
observations, entitled ‘‘ Bubbles of Trav- 
Mr. Tasistro is a man 
of acknowledged ability, and such a work 
from his pen would doubtless become 
popular. It will form, we believe, 2 vols. 
S8vo. 

HARPER & BROTHERS announce 
Lives of Individuals who have raised 
themselves from Poverty to Fortune. By 
R. A. Davenport. 

The Miscellaneous works of Bulwer. 

Ruins of Ancient Cities 2 vols. 18mo., 
by Charles Bucke. 

Facts in Mesmerism, by the Rev. C.H. 
Townsend. A.M. Edited by an American. 

Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 

WILEY & PUTNAM have just put to 
press the following: ‘‘ The Book without 
a Name,” by Sir Charles and Lady Mor- 
gan, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, from 
the fourth London Edition. 

J.& H.G. LANGLEY announce “ Plain 
Sermons, by the Editors of the Oxford 
Tracts for the Times,” to be published 
immediately, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Robin Hood, with eight beautiful plates, 
16mo., gilt. 

The Arabian Nights, adapted for youth, 
with forty cuts, 18mo. 

A new work by Dr. Walker, author of 


| ‘*Intermarriage,” &c., entitled ‘ Physi- 


ognomy founded on Physiology,” 1 vol. 
APPLETON & CO. further announce, 
The Story of Joan of Arc, by R. M. Ev- 
ans, 1 vol. 18mo. Numerous plates. 
Evenings with the Chroniclers, by same 
author, 50 plates. 
The Young Naturalist’s Journey, by 
Mrs. Louden. 
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Tales and Stories for Youth, plates. 

The Old Oak Tree, 50 plates. 

The Pictorial edition of Memoirs of 
Napoleon, 500 Illustrations. 

DAYTON & SAXTON announce :— 

The Phenomena and Order of the Solar 
System, by J.P. Nicholl, author of Views 
of the Architecture of the Heavens, &c. 
illustrated with plates, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Sermons on Important Subjects, by the 
Rev. Samuel Davies, with an Essay on the 
Life and Times of the Author, by Albert 
Barnes, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Elements of Geology, by Edward Hitch- 
cock, with plates, second edition, enlarg- 
ed, with an Introduction by John Pye 
Smith, 1 vol. 12mo. 

American Antiquities and Researches 
into the history and origin of the Red 


race, by Alexander W. Bradford, 1 vol. | 


8vo. 

JOHN S. TAYLOR & CO., have in 
press, the work of Rev. Robert Baird, en- 
titled ‘“‘ A Visit to Scandinavia, or Travels 


in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- | 


Jand.” The work will be issued in an 
elegant style, in two volumes, and will 
contain thirteen engravings, prepared in 
Paris expressly for it. Maps of the coun- 
tries through which he passed wiil also be 
embraced. 

J. P. GIFFING, has nearly ready for 
publication, a new work to be entitled 
Phantasies, by S. Griswold Goodrich, Esq., 
the well known author of the Peter Par- 
ley works. This will be composed of 
prose and verse, and printed in the most 


beautiful manner, with illustrations in the | 
style of those in Mr. Keese’ Poets of | 


America. 


J.C. RIKER will publish immediately, ! 
an elegant souvenir entitled ‘* The Lady’s | 


Book of Flowers and Poetry,” edited by 
the late Miss Lucy Hooper, of Brooklyn. 
It possesses a singular interest, from hav- 
ing occupied the last hours of one of the 
most gentle and highly cultivated minds 
of America. 

LITTLE & BROWN, Boston, have al- 
so nearly ready for publication, Monaldi, 
a Tale, by Washington Allston, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

The Seaman’s Friend, by R. H. Dana, 


author of “‘ Two Years before the Mast,” 


1 vol. 12mo. 

Celebrated American Trials, from ori- 
ginal documents, by P.W. Chandler, Esq., 
vol. 1, 12mo. 

Facts in Mesmerism, or Animal Mag- 
netism, by Rev. C. H. Townsend, with an 


Appendix, by Dr. R. H. Collyer, 1 vol. | 


12mo. 


Familiar Letters of John Adams (sec- | 


ond President of the United States), 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partner- 
ship, by Mr. Justice Story, ] vol. 8vo. 

Commentaries on the Law of Evidence, 
by Simeon Greenleaf, 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘Pickering’s Reports, vol. 4. 

Metcalf’s do. vol. 1. 

Curtis’s Conveyancer, new edition, with 
the forms of new Bankrupt Act. 


“The 


[ September, 


| Criginal Essays, by Charles Lanman of 
| New York, will be published during the 
present month, by Hilliard, Gray, & Co., 
Boston. 

LEA & BLANCHARD, of Philadelphia, 
announce the following: a second edi- 
tion of the Memoirs of Margaret David- 
son (with her precocious and beautiful 
poems), by Washington Irving, is nearly 
ready—the first, a large edition, being en- 
tirely exhausted. A volume to match this 
is also in preparation, consisting of the 
Biography and selected Poems of her sis- 
ter Lucretia Davidson. 

Mr. Cooper’s New Novel, “ Deerslay- 
er, or the First War Path,” is ready. Thi 
is one of the Leather-Stocking novels, and 
introduces the public to a part of the early 
history of the great favorite Natty Bum- 
po, in which he makes his first essay in 
| Indian warfare. Natty’s friend, the great 

Mohican, and his betrothed, play con- 
| spicuous parts in the drama. 

The public will soon be favored with 
an American edition of Walpole’s Letters, 
| from the London edition, containing near- 
ly three hundred letters now first publish- 
ed from the originals. This is the only 
complete edition of the Earl of Oxford’s 
letters. Beside the vast quantity of new 
letters by this prince of Letter-writers 
those formerly published with blanks 
have now the names filled in, which adds 
greatly to their interest. The American 
| edition will be comprised in 4 vols. 8vo., 
and should be on the bookshelf of every 
| literary man. : 

A new edition of the admirable work 
of Dr. Arnott, “‘ Elements of Physics,” is 
just issued. The former edition, in two 
vols., is now brought into one single 8vo.. 
with improvements. This useful and 
pleasing work has made its way into most 
of our colleges, and is admirably calcu- 
lated to instruct our youth in physical 
science. 

The “ Practice of Medicine” by Dr. 
| Dunglison, so well known in the medical 

world for his numerous and successful 

writings connected with the profession, 
has gone to press, and will be hastened 
through with all proper speed. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will 

shortly publish 
| The Gift, for 1842, edited by Miss Leslie, 

with engravings, and 

The Violet, with 8 plates, for 1842, will 
be ready for delivery to the trade by the 
first of September. 

Miscellanies of Prof. Wilson of Edin- 
burgh, 3 vols. 12mo. 

A new novel by the author of * Vivian 
Grey,” 2 vols. : 

Wedlock, or Yesterday and To-Day, 
2 vols. 

GRIFFIN, of Macon, Geo., announces 
Familiar Tales for Children, by Mrs. 
Sarah L. Griffin, 1 vol. 1Smo. to be pub- 
lished during the present month. 

THOMAS COWPERTHWAIT &Co., 
Philade!phia, announce a second edition 
of Mrs. Walker’s work, “ Female Beauty 
as preserved and improved by Regimen, 


Nameless Book,” a volume of, Cleanliness, and Dress, and especially by 
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the adaptation of color and arrangement 
of dress, &c.” plates, 1 vol. 12mo, 

J. CRISSY, Philadelphia, will publish 
early in the ensuing month 

Miss Mitford’s works, now first collect- 
ed, 1 vol. roya) Svo. 

Miss Opie’s works, complete, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 

Rebert Ramble’s Book of Fishes, plates. 

Berquin’s Village Stories, translated 
froin the French. 

—— —Study of Nature, translated 
from the French. 

KAY & BROTHER, Philadelphia, an- 
pounce 
Gibson’s Surgery, new eaition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Meig’s Practice of Midwifery, 12mo. 
Furniss’s Family Prayers. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 

In consequeuce of having to go to press 

several days in advance of the date of 


publication, in order to the simultaneous | 


issue of the Review in the principal cities 
of the Union, we are prevented waiting 
for the literary news for the month by the 
steamer of the first of August. 


Among the recent announcements in | 
England, we find the Memoirs of the Life | 
of Louis Philippe, by the Rev. G. M.| 
Wright, to be published in a popular | 


serial manner. This work will doubtless 


prove of peculiar and exciting interest, | 


the subject is rife with important and 
stirring incidents, and includes a period 
of history of almost unexampled interest. 

Professor Jahn has just published the 
first portion of his splendid work on 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, &c., with beauti- 
fully colored plates. 

A writer in the Westminster Review has 
accused Sir J. Wilkinson of borrowing 


most of the illustrations and eee 
the | 


in his *‘ Memoirs and Customs o 
Egyptians,” from Rosellini’s splendid 
work. This Sir J. Wilkinson utterly 
denies. 

Madam Laffarage, says the Commerce, 
is finishing the writing of her Memoirs, 
which will form four octavo volumes. A 
bookseller has bought the copyright. 

A new work has recently appeared in 
Germany principally devoted to the study 
of tropical botany and observations on 


climate, and is highly spoken of. It is | 


entitled “* A Journey to Senegambia and 
the Cape Verd Islands,” by Dr. Brunner. 

The new remarkable work of Professor 
Ranke, author of a ‘History of the 
Popes,” entitled “History of Germany 
from the time of the Reformation,” has 
reached the publication of its third volume; 
and report speaks of the work as emi- 


nently distinguished by the same copious. | 


ness of knowledge, and impartiality, which 
characterized his previous work. 
The Baron de Brabante, the French 


ambassador at St. Petersburgh, is said to | 


be engaged in writing a history of the 
parliament of Paris. — ; 

A curious book is on the eve of appear- 
ing, entitled ‘ Memoirs of extraordinary 


: Popular Delusions,” by Mackay, in 2 vols. 
Svo. with portraits. 

| A new edition of the works of the cele- 

| brated Jacob Bohme is now in course of 
publication at Leipzig. 

The Copenhagea Antiquarians are still 
pursuing their investigation respecting the 
discovery of this continent by the Danes ; 
and Professor Rafn has recently published 
|} anew volume on the subject. 

Tom Bowling, a tale of the sea, is the 
title of a new naval novel, by Capt. Fred- 
| erick Chamier, author of the Life of a 
| Sailor. 
| A new work, illustrated by Cruik- 

shank, entitled, ‘‘ James Hatfield and 
| the Beauty of Buttermere, a story of real 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


life,” is announced for immediate publi- 
cation. 
China, or illustratious of the symbols, 
antiquities, customs, laws, government, 
education and literature of the Chinese, 
| by Samuel Kidd, 1 vol. 
A new Encyclopewdia—The Farmer’s 
' Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of Rural 
Atfairs,’”’ edited by Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
Esq.—is to be commenced on the first of 
| the present month. Mr. Johnson states 
it to be the result of many years of care- 
ful and laborious experimental researches, 
observations, and collections. It will be 
chietiy devoted to practical agriculture. 


MONTHLY LIST OF AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Adams’s, Mrs. Correspondence, &c. 1 
| vol. 12mo. 

Ancient Regime, a tale, by G. P. R. 
| James, Esq., 2 vols. 12mo. 

Antiquities of the Christian Church, by 
Lyman Colman, | vol. 18mo. 

American Glee Book, 1 vol. 4to. 

Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, second 
edition, enlarged, 1 vol. Svo. 

Barnes’ Practical Sermons, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Bickersteth on Baptism, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Book (The) for Everybody, 1 vol. 
1&mo. 

Buck’s Religious Anecdotes, new edi- 
tion, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Burnap’s Lectures on the Sphere of Wo- 
man, | vol. 12mo. 
| Brydges on the 119th Psalm, 1 vol. 
| 12mo. 
| Bacchus, by Ralph Barnes Grindrod, 
new edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Blunt on the Pentateuch, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Comprehensive Church, (The) by Vail, 
| 1 vol. 12mo. 

Carmina Sacra; or Boston Collection of 
Sacred Music, by Noah Mason. 

Charles Linn, and other Tales, 1 vol. 
1Smo. 

Clouds (The) of Aristophanes, by Fel- 
| ton, I vol. 12mo. 

Charles O’Malley, cheap edition, 1 vol. 
| 8vo. 


—— No. 10. vol 2, with plates. 
Campbell’s Life of Petrarch, 1 vol. 8vo 
| Costumes of the Aborigines of America 
'a series of Outlines, by Chapman, secon 
| edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society, new series, vol. 1. 8vo. 
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Channing’s Complete Works, 5 vols. 
12mo. 


Catalogue of the Livonian Society of | 


Yale College. 
supplemental of N. Y. Soci- 
ety Library. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
ica, fifth edition, improved with map, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Disce Mori; Learn to Die, by Bishop 
Sutton, I vol. 16mo. 

Drake’s Book of the Indians, new edi- 
tion, 1 vol 8vo. 

Incidents of the Wilderness, 1 
vo]. 12mo. 

Democracy in France, from the French 
of Alex. Dumas, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Espy’s (Prof.) Theory of Storms, 1 vol. 
8vo. 

Eminent men of Italy, by Mrs. Shelly, 

2 vols. 12 mo. 

Everybody’s Book, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Elizabeth’s (Charlotte) Siege of De ITy ; 


' 
| 





or Sufferings of the Protestants, a Tale | 


of the Revolution, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Frey’s Scripture Types, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Geology, Popular Lectures on, from the | 


— ‘of Von Leonhard, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Gentleman’s Glee Book, 1 vol. 4to. 
Hannahs, (The) by Rev. Robert Philip, 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Happiness, its nature and sources des- 
cribed, &c., by Angel James, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Hillhouse’s Dramas, 2 vols. 12mo. 


[ September, 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 


| new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Miniature Romances from the German, 
&c., 1 vol. 

Northern Traveller, (The) new ed., 1 
vol. 18mo. 

Naval Apprentices’ Kedge Anchor, 1 

vol. 12mo. 

Parker on the Stomach, 1 vol. Svo. 

Plain Sermons, by the Contributors to 
the Oxford “Tracts for the Times,” 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Political History of the Devil, by De 
Foe, 2 vols. 12mo., 

Parle *y’s Universal History, 1 vol. 16mo. 

Post on the Cure of Squinting, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Poplar Grove, (The) by Mrs. Copley, 
1 vol. 18mo. 

Peasant and the Prince: a Tale, by 
Harriet Martineau, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Punchard’s History of Congregational- 
ism, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Red Jacket, the Life of, by Col. Stone, 
1 vol. 18mo plate. 

Rosenmuller’s Views in the Holy Land, 
1 vol. 

Rhode Island Book, 1 volume, 12mo. 
plate. 

Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Pal- 
estine, Mount Sinai, Arabia Petraa, &c., 


| 2 vols. 8vo. 


Rosevelt’s Science of Government, 1 


| vol. 


History of a Flirt, by a Lady of Rank, | 


1 vol. 12mo. 


Helen Fleetwood, by Charlotte Eliza- | 


beth, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Joseph Rushbrook, or the Poacher, by 


Captain Marryat, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Jesse Graham: a tale for Youth, 1 vol. 


18mo. 


Idler in France, by the Countess of | 


Blessington, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Key to the Pilgrim’s Progress, 1 vol. 
18mo. 

Leslie’s, Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge, 
and other Tales, ! vol. 18mo. 

Letters from Abroad to Kindred at 
Home, by Miss Sedgwick, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lives of Eminent Men of Italy, by Mrs. 
Shelley, 2 vols. 12 mo. 


Lectures on the History of Literature, 


from the German of Schlegel, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L., 
by Laman Blane hard, 2 vols. 12mo. 

La Déesse, an Elssler-atic Romance, 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, by 
Taylor, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Letters of Mrs. Adams, 
new edition. 

Lectures on True and False Christian- 
ity, 1 vol. 12mo. 
, on Geology, by Leonhard, 1 


2 vols. 12mo. 





vol. 8vo. 
Law among the Birds, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Learn to Live, 1 vol. 16mo. 
Memoirs of Martha, by J. A. James, ! 


vol, 12mo. 





Rollo’s Code of Morals, 1 vol. 18mo 

Siege of Florence, a Tale, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sherwood’s Motive Power, &c. 1 vol. 
Svo,. 

Stephens’ Travels in Central America, 
seventh edition, 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 

Sedgwick’s Letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home, 2 vols. 12mo. new edi- 
tion. 

Secret Foe, (The) a Novel, by Ellen 
Pickering, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Secretary (The) of Macchiavelli; or 
the Siege of Florence, by Daniel M‘ Arthy, 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Sprague’s Lectures on True and False 
Christianity, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Schlegel’s Lectures on Literature, 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Spiritual Christianity, by Isaac Taylor, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Stewart on Diseases of Children, 1 vol. 
8vo. 

Turner’s Companion to the Book of 
Genesis, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Themes for the Pulpit, by Abraham C. 
Baldwin, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Thiers’ History of the French Revolu- 
tion, parts 1 to 9, Svo. plates. 

Treatise on Divine Contentment, by 
Rev. S. Ashe, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Tribute toan only Daughter, by Charles 
Jerram, 1 vol. 

Traveller’s Own Book, new edition, 1 
vol. 18mo. 

Useful and Happy: an Address to the 
Young, by E. N. Kirk, 1 vol. 

Widow Directed, by James, 1 vol. 
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Tue condition of the financial and commercial affairs of the country remain very 
nearly the same as at the date of our last number. Money is very plentiful in the 
banks and in the hands of capitalists; the deposites in the former are very large. 
The same difficulty in regard to finding the proper securities for investment exists 
now as then, and the principal resort of the institutions for the employment of their 
funds has been treasury notes bearing interest. The markets continue inactive, al- 
though there are some appearances of a fair fall trade, many southern traders hav- 
ing already arrived in the city. The domestic exchanges have slightly improved on 
extreme points of the south. This has been the result not of any decreased indebted- 
ness of those points to New York, but by the simple operation of the curtailment 
of the banks of those sections, thereby reducing the depreciation of the local curren. 
cies for specie, and of course for the New York standard. The banks, particularly 
the more solvent of those at New Orleans, have been driven to this course by the 
workings of public opinion. The mercantile community are becoming fast disabused 
of the error under which they labored in supposing that their interests are served by 
the failure of the banks to meet their liabilities. The expectations now are that, 
with the appearance of the new cotton crop, the stronger portion of the southern in- 
stitutions will return to specie payments. Foreign exchanges have, as we intimated 
in a former article, shown a disposition to rise as the year draws toaclose. The 
rates of sterling bills by each packet since the 19th June have been as follows: 


Rates of Sterling bills at New York by each packet from June 19 to Aug. 16, 1841. 


Fame DO... ocsccsecsvesceses 84 a 82 or 4.82 4 483....... July 30, 84 a 83 or 4.82 a 4.83 
DON TD as vavcbvweis chines Sy a4 or 4.81 a 482......August 6,83 @9 or 4.83 a 4.86 
TE. eG sasancsecwmwd ines S$ a 82 or 452 a 483...... “* 15, 84 a¥ or 4.82a 484 


There has been a small demand for specie for shipment at these rates, and about 
$700,000 have been exported. Mexican dollars bear a premium of 1} per cent. 

The business year closes with a most healthy state of the exchanges. The supply 
of bills in market is small, and is not exceeded by the demand ; the rates indicating 
that the commercial balances are equal, 

Some movement has been made in government stocks during the month of an inter- 
esting nature. The dominant party at Washington have consummated one of their 
projects, that of commencing a national debt, and a hill authorizing a loan of 
$12,000,000 interest not to exceed six per cent., redeemable after three years, has 
become a law, in a time of profound peace, and with ample provision in the Treasury, 
with the exercise of proper economy, to meet all the demands upon it. Of this loan, 
the Secretary of the Treasury,has offered for the present, $1,500,000, which is all he 
wants for immediate use. This was first offered in Philadelphia at five per cent., 
redeemable after three years without success. Offers were then sent in from capi- 
talists in this city sufficient to absorb more than the amount offered, at 5} per cent., 
but the Boston capitalists offered for half a million through Abbott Lawrence, Esq., 
at 5 2-5 per cent., three years to run, interest payable quarterly at Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia —the stock transferable only at Washington. This offer was 
accepted, and the balance was apportioned among the New York houses at par, for a 54 
percent. stock. In this case, the stock will not go out of the country, but will be absorb- 
ed by the capitalists here and at the eastward. One of the objects in creating this stock 
was undoubtedly artificially to affect our foreign trade, and by producing a fictitious 
state in business, to appear to fulfil the electioneering prophecies of last year, and 
thus ‘keep the word of promise to the ear” of the public, although it would eventu- 
ally be “ broken to its hope.” The views of the dominant party have, however, during 
the past few months, been thwarted in more ways than one. If this $12,000,000 had 
been irredeemable for eight years at six per cent., it would have been taken entire by 
the agents of foreign houses here on the spot in waiting and sent abroad. The pro- 
ceeds would, asin former years, have been transferred to this country in the shape of 
English manufactured goods or the produce of other nations, which is usually paid 
for by bills drawn on the great settling house, London. Our imports would have been 
swelled to that amount in competition with our own manufacturers, who imagine that 
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they would be protected against this competition by increasing the tariff on the goods 
thus imported. This operation would have increased business for a short time, in- 
creased the revenue, and thereby have afforded a seeming justification for squan- 
dering the proceeds of the public lands, and also have facilitated the movements of 
the proposed national bank. Theresult would have been an annual charge of near 
$800,000, with the exchange, to be remitted abroad, and at the expiration of the eight 
years, the principal to be remitted in coin or produce or the loan to be renewed and 
increased. The payment could not but produce a pressure equal to the inflation 
caused by the contraction of the debt, and would produce a slight commercial revul- 
sion. The same influence, however, which has restrained the dominant party in 
their eager haste for overturning existing regulations in order to build upon a new 
and more extravagant scale, seems to have changed the destination of the loan, and 
instead of issuing the whole amount at six per cent. for eight years, such a portion 
only as is immediately wanted, has been issued, for three years, at a rate which, al- 
though it makes it a desirable investment for domestic capitalists, prevents it from 
going abroad at a profit, and the balance being still under the control of the govern- 
ment, to be put upon the market or not as the Treasury may stand in need, renders it 
dangerous for foreign capitalists to meddle with it. It thus remains with our own 
citizens and the transaction does not materially conflict with the operations of gene- 
ral business which will be the more steady and lucrative for being based upon the 
actual exchangeable values in the country rather than upon its foreign credit. 

The Commissioners of the Canal Fund of the State of New York have also issued 
proposals for $3,000,000 six per cent stock, interest payable quarterly, and redeem- 
able after 1860. This loan was not issued in the usual way, and seemed to have 
been put upon the market in anticipation of the real Wants of the State, and influ- 
enced by the condition of the market. There was no foreign demand for stocks, 
and New York stocks were selling at rates which led to the belief that $3,000,000 
six per cent. could not be sold m the domestic market at par in competition with 
$12,000,000 government loan, then expected in the market at six per cent. Hence 
by issuing certificates as low as $500, it was supposed that a large sum would be 
drawn from small capitalists, and that source for borrowing be exhausted be- 
fore the government loan should appear. This was an experiment, and has 
failed completely as might have been supposed. The persons from whose hands it 
was hoped to draw these sums are mostly engaged in business, trading, manufactur- 
ing or agricultural, in all of which employments American capital is too valuable to 
permit its being withdrawn and loaned at six per cent. to speculators public or indi- 
vidual. These are not the persons who are holders of government stocks. The 
proposed loan has therefore been withdrawn and may be brought forward in some 
new shape, or the amount actually wanted will be borrowed temporarily from the 
banks, from which, under existing circumstances, it can be obtained on easy terms. 

Since the arrival of the last advices from Europe, bringing accounts of unexpect- 
edly large tory majorities as the result of the parliamentary elections, thereby re- 
moving for the present all fears of any great and radical changes in the commercial 
system of England, and also symptoms of a general improvement in business, there 
has been more disposition to invest in stocks here both on the part of the banks, and of 
the large houses. Hopes are entertained that with returning prosperity foreign capital- 
ists will recover in some measure from the kind of panic in regard to American securities 
into which recent events here have thrown them ; that they will learn to distinguish be- 
tween those States which have already failed, and those which are still solvent, and 
that consequently a foreign demand for the Jatter description will spring up. Under 
these impressions almost all the New York State Five per cents that were upon the 
market have been taken up at rates which show an improvement of 1 a 14 and during 
the month a Jarge amount recently thrown upon the market by the State Comptroller 
on account of the insolvent free banks was readily taken up. These anticipations in 
regard to the foreign market may, however, be too sanguine. Capitalists may dis- 
tinguish between States that have actually failed and those which have not ; but they 
will also perceive that the causes that have led to failure in these cases are operating, 
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although slowly, to produce the same effects in others. New York is yet solvent, 
and her credit stands, with perhaps the exception of Massachusetts, the highest ; but 
her debt is large, and although now within her resources, yet the objects for which 
that debt was contracted require for their completion sums so large that to raise them 
must inevitably carry the State beyond her resources, and up to this moment the car- 
dinal principle of providing by taxation to meet the interest on loans has been evaded. 
This is the rock on which the insolvent States have all split, and it is the danger 
which threatens New York in common with all the largely indebted states. The 
scheme of throwing the burden of the debts upon the federal government by distrib- 
uting whatever might be in the Treasury as in the case of the late surplus revenue 
only lays the foundation of new demands that will eventually drag the government 
into the vortex of insolvency. Already the threshold is passed. The government 
has been compelled to part with one portion of its revenue, (unless the hopes of the 
friends of the abominable land bill should yet be frustrated by the veto of either the 
Senate or the Executive,) although deficient for its own wants, and to supply that 
revenue thus diminished by borrowing. The next step is increased loans and the 
result the forced assumption of the state debts. This is the rapid tendency of the sys- 
tem, and with a party in power the very breath of whose nostrils is debt and extrava- 
gance, the foreign capitalists will in vain make present distinctions for future security. 

The proceedings at Washington in relation to the important measures before Con- 
gress have continued to absorb the attention of the mercantile tommunity. The creation 
of a bank will produce new disturbances and agitation, and its ultimate operation be of 
very doubtful utility, even if it can go smoothly into operation, and exist without 
opposition, but recent events and the results of state elections now in progress prove 
incontestably that the great masses of the people will not suffer the existence of a 
bank. Already the cry of “repeal” has reverberated from one end of the Union to 
the other. Under it the late defeated party are fast rallying, and with what results 
the elections of Indiana and Alabama indicate. These reasons were sufficient to dis- 
courage the idea of any great good resulting from the passage of the late bank bill, even 
had it been all that its friends might have wished it to be, but the mass of absurdities 
which the plans brought forward present have long since convinced practical men that 
the billif perfected would have become a dead letter ; the bank could not have been got 
into operation. These considerations took from the question much of its interest, and 
the veto was hailed with pleasure by a large class, and with utter indifference by the 
rest with the exception of a certain class of politicians, not entitled to much of our 
consideration. 

The revenue bill excites more real interest than either of the others, and its effects, 
by levying a tax of ten to twelve millions upon our imports, will affect a great many 
interests, and lead to changes in our foreign intercourse, which cannot but be detri- 
mental to our national prosperity. Increased duties for strictly revenue purposes 
and judiciously laid, would in no case be a cause of complaint from any quarter, if 
it is clearly and satisfactorily ascertained that the existing revenues are insufficient 
to meet the wants of the government economically administered. In the present 
case, however, the necessity does not exist; and the increase of duties shows a wan- 
ton disregard for existing interests, grown up under the Compromise Act as well as a 
want of consideration for the welfare of the southern states generally. Those states, 
although depending altogether upon the exports of the produce of their prolific soil 
for the means of purchasing the manufactures of the east and of foreign countries, 
cheerfully submitted to duties averaging 40 per cent., while they were wanted to dis- 
charge the public debt. That object, had not our foreign commerce supplied the 
means, must have been attained by direct taxation. The imports, the taxes on 
which paid the national debt, were purchased by the exports, which the southern 
states supplied. The manufacturing states were at the same time reaping the benefit 
ot the protection afforded by those duties. The debt having been paid, the southern 
states had a right to look for a diminution of those taxes, which came so directly 
out of their own pockets, and interfered so materially with their own trade, by dimin- 
ishing the imports of foreign goods, und of course the competition for their products 
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This the Compromise Act, as it is called, held out to them; but we apprehend this 
spirit of compromise originated in the south, when they consented to bear the heavy tax 
to meet the public debt. Under the act, however, tea, coffee, silks and some other 
articles of large consumption were admitted free, and the duty on ali others was 
gradually to be reduced to 20 per cent. Thus far the revenue so furnished has been 
equal to the ordinary expenses of the government in connection with the revenues of 
the public lands, and according to the estimate of the late Secretary of the Treasury 
would continue to be after the present year. This being the case, the people, not 
only of the south, but of the whole Union, had a right to expect that the Compro. 
mise Act would be earried faithfully into operation, and that articles hitherto free 
should remain free. Instead of this, however, the party newly come into power have 
projected a scheme of the most onerous taxation, not by pointing out any permanent 
and unavoidable diminution in the revenue, that would render such taxation neces- 
sary, but boldly creating that deficiency by giving away one large source of revenue, 
the public lands. This will undoubtedly cause a deficiency which will be swelled 
by increased expenditures. The alleged deficit of this year is made up by borrowing 
to the extent authorized of $12,000,000, which will be an annual charge with com- 
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missions and exchange of about $1,000,000. The revenue bill will, it is estimate 
yield an increase of $12,000,000 annually. This tax will fall mostly on the northern 
and western states, thereby taking out of their pockets $4 by impost taxes for one 
put in under the land bill. This, however, is but a small part of the evil. The im- 
position of the taxes is made on articles the produce of those countries which are the 


best customers for southern produce. Already the French minister has ad 


remonstrance to this government against the proposed duties, and retaliatory meas- 
ures which will greatly injure the southern export trade are greatly to be appre- 


hended. In the articles of cotton, tobacco and rice, — particularly the two latter, — 


iressed a 


} } 


France is our best customer, and the exports to her of all three products have been 
yearly and rapidly on the increase. In the last ten years the imports of tobacco 
into France from the United States has increased 500 per cent.; cotton and rice ina 
similar proportion. The United States now supply 87 per cent. of all the raw cotton 
consumed in France. Its duty since 1831 has been reduced from 40 to 20 francs per 
100 kilogrammes, and the only discriminating duty which exists is 5fr. when im- 
ported from Egypt in French ships. In rice there isa discriminating duty in favor of 
the United States, whence it pays 2 francs 50 centimes, and from European 
ports F4. The article of tobacco is a government monopoly in France, and the du- 
ties imposed are internal, and apply alike to foreign and the native French tobacco. 
Under the system adopted by the‘ Régie” the consumption of and demand for Ame- 
rican tobacco has steadily increased, and has kept in advance of the production, as is 
proved by the fact that prices have steadily risen through a series of years. In pay- 
ment for these products, the value of which yearly exported to France, will average 


about $18,000,000, the silks of that country have been chiefly received, and it is 


against this article that the new bill is principally arrayed. The first operation of 


an import duty of 20 per cent. will be to gently decrease the amount imported, and 
of course in the same proportion the means of paying for the exports. The next will 
be retaliatory measures. The rice duty, now in favor of this country will be raised. In- 
ducements will be held out to encourage the supply of cotton from the East Indies, 
where the new company under Capt. Baylies, are successfully in operation. The im- 
posts on tobacco, which do not now distinguish between French and American 
growth will be made discriminating to the injury of the planter. This train of com. 
mercial evils has grown out of the spirit of extravagance whieh seems to possess the 
dominant party, and the desire of fostering speculation at the expense of the indus- 
trious classes. It is to be hoped that each and all of these measures will fail. 
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